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THE BRAZILIAN LAND’@ 


HE COLOSSUS of Latin 

America and fourth larg- 

est country in the world, 

Brazil is bigger than the 

U. S. A. by another Texas. 

Its borders touch every South 

American country except 

Chile and Ecuador. Kipling called it “a world in itself.” 

Extending from humid equatorial tropics in the north to 

cool plateaus with -sudden winds in the south (where 

antarctic currents make bathing icy), Brazil has a pleasant 

climate south of “the bulge,” and her seasons are the reverse 
of ours—coolest in July. 
With a coastline of about 
5,000 miles and the vastest 
river network on earth (40,- 


- 000 navigable miles; also 


over 1,000 waterfalls), Brazil 
lunges closer to Africa (1,600 
miles from Natal to Dakar) 
than any nation of this hemi- 
sphere. 

Savagery touches modern- 
ity at many points in the 
three geographical divisions in which fall the 20 states and 
7 territories of the spectacular United States of Brazil. 

The Southeast. Gateway to Brazil is gorgeous, cosmo- 
politan Rio de Janeiro, whose “January River” is the world’s 
loveliest bay, dotted with giant Sugar Loaf rock and Paqueta, 
island of purple bougainvillea, blue jaracanda and yellow 
mimosa, Rio is edged with golden beaches, airports and 
mosaic boulevards; topped with a giant figure of Christ on 
Corcovado hill, and backed with the weirdly beautiful pin- 
nacles of the 9,000-foot-high Black Needles and Organ 
mountains. 

Below Rio stretches 300 miles of 2,000-foot mountains 
which are coastal rariparts for the coffee port of Santos, the 
cattle town of Porto Alegre and the industrial city of Sao 
Paulo — Brazil's +Chicago-Detroit-Pittsburgh — from which 
the bandeirantes (adventurer-pioneers) first set out to ex- 
plore the west. 

Behind these skyscraper cities lie great coffee plantations, 
orange groves and cattle fazendas (ranches). Over vast red 
ranges of scrub, spineless cactus and tatu (armadillo) bur- 
rows, the leather-garbed vaqueiros pniinsetc drive their 


herds, while high-booted In- 


dians cut down branches of 
matté (South American tea). 

The Northeast. If the Sao 
Francisco River is harnessed 
for irrigation, the parched 
northeast uplands (at one 
coastal port it hasn’t rained 
in over 20 years) might be- 
come the heart of Brazil. 
Once a sugar-boom and now 
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a cotton-growing region, this 

area includes the rubber port 

of Belem, off which fisher- 

men skim in jangadas (shaky 

balsa rafts with triangular Ls nl 

colored sails); the vital Al- — & J 

lied air-ferry base of Natal; 

Recife, lagoon-dotted “Venice” of Brazil; and Bahia (Sal- 
vador), first capital of this hemisphere and tobacco and 
cacao center of 350 colonial churches. 

The West. Nine-tenths of Brazil's population lives in the 
relatively small, mineral-rich southeast and along the north- 
east bulge, while the mass of Brazil virtually lies untouched. 
Brazil's largest states - Amazonas, Mato Grosso, and Par4 — 
as well as the territory of Acre, newly acquired from Bolivia, 
are the sertao (backland), drained by the largest and second 
longest river in the world—the Amazon. The Amazon 
begins high in the Andes, holds a fifth of the world’s run- 
ning fresh water, drains five countries, has over 1,100 tribu- 
taries, is 160 miles wide at its mouth, and travels 4,000 
miles to pour its silt-laden waters 100 miles out at sea. 

In its delta lies huge, flat Marajo island, the size of 
Switzerland, inundated most of the year and stocked with 
the famous hump-backed zebu. This animal, a cross between 
cattle from America and India, withstands parasites. On 
Marajo amphibious cowboys riding in barges and on saddled 
oxen harpoon and lasso swarms of jacares (alligators) for 
steak and leather. 

Along its banks the Ama- 
zon ig edged with selvas, 
dense green jungles full of 
yellow fever and malaria 
mosquitoes, leeches, jaguars, 
anacondas, tiny black flies, 
pythons, anteaters, tapirs, 
vampires, white sloths, tou- 
can birds, capybaras (largest 
existing rodent), 2,000 va- 
rieties of fish, and 700 types 

of butterflies. Because the selvas are the original home of 
the rubber tree, they are the site of Fordlandia (the Ford 


rubber plantation) and the rubber-boom city of Manaos, 


with its mosaic streets, ornate fountains and Opera House. 
Early exploiters, awed by the jungle, never bothered to 

go 30 miles inland from the river banks, where are found 

cool, virtually disease-free 

grasslands or campos (vast- 

est in the world) which 

would make ideal airfields 

and could support almost any 

kind of food crop as well as 

huge herds of cattle and 

sheep. These savannahs may 

be a haven for European 

refugees and are the new 


hope of Brazil. 
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PECTACULAR Brazil owes both her riches and her head- 
aches to her geography. Geography has placed her fourth 
among the world’s giant nations, has endowed her with the 
best river network, hydro-electric power and raw materials 
on earth, and has divided her into three important regions: 
the Amazon basin, with dank tropic forests and pleasant 
grasslands; the montana, or high plains cattle country south 
of the Amazon; and an eastern escarpment — steeply moun- 
tainous in the south and of parched uplands in the north — 


Based on map from Coordinator of Inter-American Affsirs 


fringed by coastal cities and plantations. These regions are 
subdivided into states and territories, the most prominent of 
which are (see inset): ,(1) Acre, (2) Amazonas, (3) Para, 
(4) Mato Grosso, (5) Maranhao, (6) Goiaz, (7) Bahia, (8) 
Minas Geraes, (9) Rio de Janeiro, (10) Sao Paulo, (11) 
Parana, (12) Sta. Catarina, (13) Rio Grande do Sul. But 
geography also has made Brazil like a clumsy animal — huge 
but lacking proper transportation without which the riches 
of the hinterland lie unexploited. 
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Brazil's Economic Revolution 


RAZIL is a giant country with giant economic problems. 

Although among Latin American nations she is the most 
highly industrialized, and ranks first in raw materials and 
second in the accumulation of gold and foreign exchange, 
she is only now being stirred by the industrial revolution 
which began in Europe nearly two centuries ago. Her econ- 
omy is among the world’s least self-sustaining. 

During colonial days Portugal discouraged industry in 
Brazil. Most European speculators came to Brazil not to 
settle down, but solely to “get rich quick.” As soon as they 
had exploited one resource with the help of slaves; they 
dropped it and moved on to another. Brazil therefore has 
been plagued by one-crop economy. First it was sugar, then 
cattle, gold, cotton, cacao, rubber and coffee, 

Once accounting for 71 per cent of Brazil’s exports, coffee 
now constitutes only 16 per cent. Thus Brazil is attempting 
to replace her troublesome, feudal one-crop system with di- 
versified crops such as cotton (now 25 per cent of Brazil's 
output), wheat, peanuts. Her big needs in this respect are 
refrigeration to preserve her picked crops, and mechaniza- 
tion for her primitive farms. 


Brazil’s Potential “Middle West” 

Brazil’s most important agricultural task is land reclama- 
tion, to open up her vast hinterland. Only the southeastern 
states are really developed: they have 88 per cent of Brazil’s 
manufactured goods, 89 per cent of her factories, and 85 
per cent of her agriculture. Only 3 per cent of Brazil is cul- 
tivated: she supports only a fraction of the population she 
could support, she is not (but could be) self-sufficient in 
foods, and her laboring class is badly undernourished. While 
the savannahs of the whole Amazon valley have vast future 
possibilities, the tablelands of the northeast offer the most 
immediate prospects. Parched by severe droughts most of 
the year, but eroded by occasional flash floods, the frost-free 


Boury, from Three Lions 


The steel mill at Volta Redonda is not a Pittsburgh, but 
it keeps the train busy helping the acorn grow into oak. 
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northeast is traversed by the 1,800-mile-long Sao Francisco 
River which the Brazilian government is hoping to harness 
for a TVA-type of development. As it is now, the people of 
the northeast migrate to Séo Paulo for work when they 
should stay and grow cotton, cattle, and carao, which could 
make the northeast as agriculturally important as the 
U. S. A.’s Middle West. 


An Industrial Youngster 


U. S. A. industrial production is 100 times that of Brazil 
and is 75.years ahead of Brazil. Brazil’s industrial output per 
capita is only one-eighth that of the U. S. A.’s and half that 
of Argentina’s, and Brazil's national wealth is only a third 
that of Argentina’s. Brazil has not enough industries to 
supply her own consumer goods, and only since World War 
I has she begun developing her unparalleled mineral 
resources. 

Her biggest light industry is textiles, in which she sur- 
passes the rest of South America. Her biggest heavy indus- 
tries— only moderately sized by U. S. A. standards — are 
the National Motor Factory near Rio, the first in Latin 
America to make complete plane engines; the General Elec- 
tric plant in Rio; an aluminum plant in Belo Horizonte, the 
first in Latin America; and the steel, coke and toluol town of 
Volta Redonda, slightly southwest of Rio. 

Although only in its infancy, Brazilian industry has grown 
phenomenally. Before the war industrial Sao Paulo was 
constructing a new building every 20 minutes. In 1889 
Brazil had only 903 factories compared to 78,000 today. 
Mineral production has doubled in five years. Brazil is on 
the way to becoming one of the great light metal and plane- 
producing nations. 


Transportation Handicaps 


Brazil’s industrial problems, however, are tremendous. 
The most desperate is transportation. Brazil has only 21,000 
miles of railroad (U. S. A. has about 232,000) and 200,000 
miles of dirt highways (U.S. A. has about 3,300,000). There 
is no north-south rail line and only one branch half-way to 
the interior. The railroads are one-track and many have 
fallen into disrepair. The cities on the Bulge rely on mule or 
ship transport and suffered badly during the German sub- 
marine terror. It takes 11 hours by train to get from Rio to 
Sao Paulo (only 250 miles). 

Brazil’s great river network could offer excellent water 
transport if shoals were cleared and canals built around 
waterfalls. The Paraguay-Parana river system is longer than 
the Mississippi. The mysterious Casiquiare River, which 
flows both ways, connects the Amazon's Rio Negro with 
Venezuela’s Orinoco River. Flat-bottomed river boats go 
2,300 miles up the Amazon to Iquitos, Peru. Now under 
construction is a vital highway from Santos (Sao Paulo’s 
port) to Arica, Chile. 

Brazilian industries also are handicapped by lack of fuel. 
The coal is insufficient and of poor quality, and the Bahia oil 

(Concluded on page 31) 












BRAZIL'S 
RAW 
MATERIALS 


LTHOUGH short of coal, oil and tin, Brazil has the 
most varied, abundant and valuable raw materials on 
earth. 

Brazil is number two sugar grower; number four cotton 
producer; has most of Latin America’s tobacco; and is the 
original source of hevea, the rubber tree. When lightly cut, 
the tree oozes latex which is rolled around paddles and 
smoked into bolachas (big balls) over charcoal fires. During 
the early 1900s Brazil's rubber “barons” made millions, but 
when Amazon seeds were smuggled to Malaya in 1913 
Brazil's rubber was doomed. In 1927 Henry Ford estab- 
lished Fordlandia, a modern Amazonian rubber plantation 
complete with electricity, ice plants and schools. When the 
Japanese invaded Malaya the U. S. A.-U. S. B. Rubber 
Development Corp. sent 24,000 volunteer tappers into the 
Amazon wilds. But RDC failed to obtain enough rubber 
because it lacked manpower and transportation and was so 
expensive that the rubber cost a minimum of 60c a pound 
(Malayan — 5c). 

Brazil is the world’s greatest coffee grower. Coffee i§ a 
green pod which is dried and moistened until the bean pops 
out, to be roasted and ground. Yearly the Brazilian govern- 
ment spent money to import kerosene with which to burn 
15 per cent of the huge coffee output in order to keep 
prices up! The U. S. A.’s Commodity Credit Corporation is 
underwriting Brazil’s wartime unshipped coffee. Brazilians 
want our OPA coffee prices raised. 

In the Amazon region are 20,000 species of useful trees: 











With the simple title Coffee, Brazil’s leading artist, 
Candido Portinari, records a plantation’s activities. 


Courtesy, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


hard, heavy quebracho for tanning leather; featherweight 
balsa for life-rafts; pau mulato for ship masts; and balata 
gum for insulating telephone cables. 

Manioc (traditional Brazilian staple along with rice, beans 
and corn) is a shrub whose root can be sliced for starch, 
glue, glucose, dextrine, ethyl alcohol and acetone; can be 
chipped for tapioca; or can be ground for bread meal. 

Brazil is the number two producer of the eacao tree, which 
grows pods containing beans for cocoa-and chocolate, and 
of yerba matte, a beverage from a tree's leaves containing 
chlorophyll and nearly all vitamins. ; 

Northeast Brazil is the world’s prime producer of babassa 
palm, which yields excellent fiber, helps produce acetic acid, 
methy] alcohol and glycerin to replace coconut oil in explo- 
sives, margarine and soaps. The Brazil nut tree towers 100 
feet in the air, has a very nutritious nut. The cashew nut's 
oil preserves fish nets, is essential in making plastics heat- 
resistant. The bark’s gum goes into mucilage and varnish, 
and its.sap provides an indelible ink. 

Oiticica seed oil replaces China’s tung oil in quick-drying 
paints. Water-resistant castor bean oil is put in varnishes 
and in the protective coatings of airplanes, food containers, 
guns, ships and raincoats. It is a splendid plane engine 
lubricant. Carmauba wax, used in floor polish and phono- 
graph records, is produced by certain palm trees as protec- 
tion against loss of moisture. Other palms give uricuri wax, 
used in gunpowder, and chicle for chewing gum. 

Carao fibers and jute are used in making sacks, piassiva 
fibers for brushes. Kapok is a floss compused of air-filled 
tubes covered with waterproof wax. It is used as sleeping 
bag stuffing, in life-jackets and pontoons (it is five times 
more buoyant than cork), in cold and sound insulation for 
high-altitude planes, film studios and hospitals, and as 
surgical dressings. 

Twenty-five per cent of the world’s iron is in Itabara 
(Vargas) Mountain, which, when conveyors are installed, 
will load a 50-ton railroad car every five minutes. Brazil has 
the bulk of the world’s quartz crystals, which enable radios 
to tune in to the right frequencies; leads the world in pro- 
ducing manganese for steel; has the deepest gold mines on 
earth; «is second to South Africa in industria] diamonds; 
and has the best supply of zireonium for tracer ammunition 
and electric furnaces. 

Brazil's miea insulates sparkplugs; tungsten goes into con- 
trol wires; columbium makes gun metal stronger; columbite 
is vital in welding rods; chrome goes into stainless steel; 
bauxite is the ore of aluminum; and cobalt is used for high- 
speed steel and permanent magnets. Brazil’s beryllium makes 
alloys more durable, is used in robot pilots, high-speed 
cameras and many parts of bombers. Brazil has half the 
world’s tantalum, a top-priority, blue-white, acid-resistant 
metal stronger than steel and used in surgery and elec- 
tronics. Three thousand tons of tantalite rock yield only one 
ton of tantalum. Also found in smaller but vital amounts are 
industrial arsenic, mercury and radioactive radium. 
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OUR ALLY 
IN PEACE 
AND WAR 


Cadets at Escolar Militar (Brazil's “West Point”) stand at attention 
before statue of the Duque de Caxias, Brazil’s great military leader. 


RE are two United States in this hemisphere — the 

United States of America and the United States of 

Brazil. Of the two, the U.S.A. is larger in population 

and the U.S.B. is larger in area. They aré each closer geo- 

graphically to Europe than to one another. But together the 

two republics have molded the foreign policy of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Throughout history Brazil has always been our closest 
American ally in international affairs. There has never been 
a serious dispute between the two countries. In 1917, Brazil 
joined us in the war against the Central Powers. Again in 
the present conflict, Brazil was the first South American 
nation to declare war against Germany and Italy — she also 
broke off relations with Japan — and the first to send troops 
to Europe. 

There is, however, one disturbing paradox about Brazil — 
its present government, although democratic in its foreign 
relations, is dictatorial in its domestic policies. But this is 
starting off the article with a conclusion. Let us first examine 
Brazil’s “biography.” 

Brazil was discovered on April 22, 1500, by a Portuguese 
admiral, Pedro Alvarez Cabral. The first permanept Portu- 
guese colony was established in Brazil as early as 1532. 


From Colony to Empire 

In 1808 this colony virtually became the master of the 
mother country. Fleeing from Napoleon’s armies, Prince 
Regent Dom John VI transferred his seat of government 
from Lisbon to Rio de Janeiro. He remained there until 
1821. A year later, Brazil declared its independence and 
ccowned Dom John’s son, Dom Pedro, as its “Constitutional 
Emperor.” Thus Brazil was freed from Portugal without 
any bloodshed. 

Emperor Dom Pedro did not prove over-popular and in 
1831 he abdicated in favor of his five-year-old son, Dom 
Pedro II. After a ten-year regency, Dom Pedro II ascended 
the throne and gave the country a liberal, humane govern- 
ment until 1889, when he abdicated “for the good of Brazil.” 
APREL 
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A republic, the United States of Brazil, was proclaimed and 
a Constitution, modeled after our own, was adopted by con- 
gress on February 24, 1891. 

From 1889 to 1930 developments in Brazil generally fol- 
lowed the pattern of those in other Latin American coun- 
tries. There was a period of unrest in the early years of the 
Republic, and then the country finally settled down to “nor- 
malcy” under a succession of rather undistinguished presi- 
dents. Brazil did produce.an outstanding diplomat in the 
past, Baron Rio Branco who concluded agreements settling 
boundary disputes with neighboring republics. 


Economic Ups and Downs 


Within the country, in those years, there was little na- 
tional feeling. Brazil was still a decentralized, loosely feder- 
ated republic. Each state acted independently of the central 
government. Economically, too, the young republic made 
slow progress. A slight upward turn in business occurred 
during World War I, but in 1921 came the world depres- 
sion with its serious repercussions in Brazil. 

In the national elections of 1926, Dr. Washington Luiz 
of Sao Paulo was chosen President. When he took office on 
November 15, 1926, Brazil’s great money-making crop, rub- 
ber, had already surrendered to the much larger volume 
which was being produced by the great plantations in Java 
and Malaya, while Brazilian coffee was meeting stiff compe- 
tition from Colombia and Central America. The new Presi- 
dent organized an institute at Sao Paulo to regulate the 
supply and price of coffee. For some three years the coun- 
try enjoyed prosperity. But the Wall Street crash of 1929 
stopped the inflow of vital loans, and the price of coffee 
hit rock bottom. 

The factors that brought about the 1930 revolution were 
both economic and political. President Luiz was charged 
with the responsibility for the economic crisis because of 
his policies regarding coffee. And there were complaints that 
his native state of Sao Paulo, the center of the coffee indus- 
try, had dominated the country to the neglect of other areas. 
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Regional rivalry also played its part. President Luiz fav- 
ored as his successor, Julio Prestes, another representative 
of Sao Paulo. This aroused bitter indignation in Minas 
Geraes. In the past that state and Sao Paulo managed be- 
tween them to alternate the presidency of Brazil. An oppo- 
sition group put up as its candidate for President, Dr. Getulio 
Vargas, governor of the southern state of Rio Grande do. Sul. 

Elections were held on March 1, 1930. The ballots were 
counted by the Luiz faction which declared the Prestes 
ticket elected. Charging that he was defrauded, Vargas 
started a revolution and seized control of the government. 
He has remained in power ever since. 

This was the beginning of O Estado Novo (“the New 
State”). Vargas openly ruled as dictator. Soon there were 
widespread demands for a seturn to constitutional. govern- 
ment which culminated in 1932 in the*Sao Paulo revolt, 
which was quelled after three months of bitter fighting. But 
the opposition to Vargas continued, so he summoned a Con- 
stitutional Assembly which, on July 16, 1934, promulgated 
a new Charter and elected Vargas Constitutional President 
of Brazil. 

The new Constitution, which replaced the one adopted 
in 1891, was a stronge combination of a few progressive 
New Deal measures and a large proportion of pro-fascist 
ideas borrowed from Mussolini's Italy and the mother coun- 
try, Portugal. It strengthened the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment, imposed restrictions on foreigners, limited immi- 
gration. But it also contained social security provisions and, 
for the first time, granted the vote to women. The majority 
of the population, however, was still denied the right to 
vote because of literacy qualifications. 


Left and Right Revolutions 


The “constitutional government” did not long endure. In 
1935, an infantry battalion in Rio de Janeiro, urged on by 
communist agents, staged a revolt. The uprising was sup- 
pressed in a few hours. A more serious threat than the 
small number of communists was that of the newly formed, 
green-shirted Integralistas, a pro-Nazi organization which 
derived its strength from the one million Germans in Brazil. 

As the elections of 1937 approached, the situation became 
more aggravated. Civil war seemed to threaten the country. 
Using this as an excuse, Vargas issued a proclamation on 
November 10, 1937; suspending the Constitution of 1934, 
abolishing all political parties, and extending his own pow- 
ers to 1943. Six months later the Integralistas attacked the 
Guanabara Palace in an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate 
Vargas and overthrow his government. This was the last 
armed insurrection against the dictatorship. 

In the period that followed, Vargas strengthened his con- 
trol. A strict censorship was imposed, and Congress was 
reduced to the status of a “rubber stamp” body. On the 
other hand, Vargas tried to transform his regime into a 
“benevolent” dictatorship. He established a Ministry of 
Labor, recognized the worker's right to collective bargaining, 
and enacted a broader social security program. He also 
unified the nation by curbing certain state actions, such as 
the levying of interstate tariffs which had seriously hampered 
trade. 

With the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939, the 
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relations between Brazil and the United States entered a 
new phase of close friendship. An agreement was concluded 
between the two countries whereby Brazil pledged to sell 
strategic war materials exclusively to the United States and 
permitted the use of her territory for bases in ferrying our 
bombers from Natal to the Mediterranean. In return, we 
gave Brazil lend-lease aid. 

On August 22, 1942, provoked by the sinking of her 
merchant ships by Nazi submarines, the Brazilian govern- 
ment declared war on Germany and Italy. The battling 
Brazilians were determined to make this a “shooting” war. 
Accordingly, a Brazilian expeditionary force was dispatched 
to the Italian front last summer where it fought brilliantly 
with General Mark Clark’s Fifth Army. At the recent Inter- 
American Conference in Mexico City, Brazil played a promi- 
nent role, championing many proposals sponsored by the 
United States. A bond of friendship also has developed be- 
tween Roosevelt and Vargas. 


“1 Do Not Choose to Run” 


Internally, Brazil is undergoing important changes at the 
present time. On February 28, President Vargas announced 
that a general election will be held soon for President, 
Chamber of Deputies and Federal Council (Senate). This 
will be the first election in 16 years. a 

A few days later, Vargas declared in a speech that he 
himself would not be a candidate in the elections. Whether 
he will permit himself to be “drafted” is still uncertain. So 
far there are two candidates in the field. Most of the oppo- 
sition forces are united behind General Eduardo Gomes. 
He is also backed by Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, the strongly- 
democratic, former Foreign Minister who resigned from 
Vargas’ Cabinet last Summer. The other candidate, General 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra, present Minister of War, is said to 
have the backing of the Vargas administration. In another 
grand gesture, Vargas has recently relaxed his censorship 
over the press. The newspapers are cautiously tasting this 
new freedom. 

If a free election does take place in Brazil, it will be one 
of the rare instances in history when a dictatorship has 
voluntarily given up its powers. 


"& 


President Getulio Vargas and Mrs. Vargas with Nelson 
Rockefeller (right), now U. S. Assistant of State, 
reviewing a Brazilian army parade in Rio de Janeiro. 
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GROWING PAINS 
of a Doctrine 


fs STORY is told of a lynching party where the victim 
was rescued just in time. “What did he do?” inquired the 
rescuers. “He said he didn’t believe in the Monroe Doc- 
trine,” was the reply. “Not at all,” broke in the victim. “Of 
course I believe in the Monroe Doctrine. I love the Monroe 
Doctrine, I'd die for the Monroe Doctrine. All I said was 
that I didn’t know what it meant.” 

The situation isn’t quite this bad, but it is indeed difficult 
to know, all the time, just what the Monroe Doctrine means. 
That it means, and has long meant much as a symbol, is 
clear. That it means, and has meant, certain practical acts 
from time to time is clear. But that it has meant different 
things at different times, and to different people is equally 
clear. 

In this the Monroe Doctrine is like other great and famous 
doctrines — Magna Carta, for example, or the Bill of Rights 
or, in our own time, the Open Door or the Four Freedoms. 
For it is true of all of these documents or doctrines that they 
are constantly changing and growing. Because they repre- 
sent an attitude of mind, they must necessarily change, ac- 
commodating themselves to new situations. 


An All-American Doctrine? 


It may be that with the Act of Chapultepec we have come 
to the end of the history of the Monroe Doctrine — that with 
this Act it is merged in a larger all-American doctrine. If so 
that will be all to the good, for the benefits and advantages 
of the Monroe Doctrine will be retained, and its disadvan- 
tages dropped... 

During a century and a quarter the Monroe Doctrine has 
grown pretty steadily. It-began in 1825 as a simple execu- 
tive pronouncement (neither law nor treaty it should be 
remembered) to the effect that the American continents 
were no longer to be considered subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by European powers and that we would view with dis- 
approval any attempt on the part of such powers to oppress 
or control any American states. Just what this meant was 
not entirely clear. For a long time it did not mean anything. 
Then in 1845 and again in 1848 President Polk declared that 
any attempt on the part of a European state to establish a 
protectorate over American territory might lead to our inter- 
vention. During the American Civil War France set up an 
Empire in Mexico. But when that war was settled the United 
States insisted that France withdraw. Confronted by a threat 
cw as by other difficulties — France did with- 

raw, 

In the 1890s Cleveland insisted that an effort of Britain 
to settle a boundary dispute with Venezuela by direct action 
was a violation of the Monroe Doctrine and, after threaten- 
ing war, persuaded the British to arbitrate the dispute. A 
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decade later President Theodore Roosevelt added new mean- 
ings to the Doctrine. He rejected the right of any outside 
nation to use force for the collection of debts, and he further 
stated that chronic wrong-doing by a Latin American state 
might force the United States to intervene and establish 
order. In the following years the United States did inter- 
vene— again and again—in Mexico, Nicaragua, Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, and so ‘forth. 

By this time the Latin American states looked upon the 
Doctrine merely as a fancy name for American imperialism. 
In this attitude they were wrong. But it was true that the 
Doctrine was being used by the United States alone to jus- 
tify the settlement of disputes or the maintenance of order 
according to our own ideas. It was, that is, a one-sided 
affair — what the jurists call unilateral. In the 1920s Brazil, 
Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, and other great states 
insisted that they were able to manage their own affairs. 

To this position the United States gradually acceded. We 
have moved steadily toward transforming the Monroe Doc- 
trine into a joint — what the jurists call a multilateral — 
affair. At the Montevideo conference we signed a treaty 
which pledged all signatories not to intervene in the internal 
or external affairs of any of the others. At the Buenos Aires 
conference all Latin American states agréed to outlaw the 
use of force to collect debts. 

The Act of Havana announced that an act of aggression 
against any American state by any non-American state would 
be considered an act of aggression against all. And now, 
finally the Act of Chapultepec has extended this agreement 
to cover acts of aggression by American states against each 
other. The Monroe Doctrine has become a common doctrine 
of all the American states for the protection of all. 


From ““The Pageant of America.” 
President Theodore Roosevelt's policy regarding the Monroe 
Doctrine in the 1900s led cartoonist Lcvis Dalrymple of 
Judge magazine to picture him as “The World’s Constable.” 
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Street scene in Sao Joao del Rei. 
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IANT Brazil has a population of almost 42 million, 
could support several hundred million. Foreign settlement 
of the Indian land followed the Portuguese explorers. At 
first it consisted of adventurers, then of Jesuit fathers who 
brought Catholicism and agriculture; next of Portuguese 
ranchers and African laborers, and finally of European im- 
migrants. 

It often has been said that Brazil is perhaps the one 
country in the world where there is no racial discrimination. 
There is some racial feeling, but it is perhaps more economic 
than racial. The middle class is very small and therefore 
there exists a chasm between the well-off, generally white 
minority (48 per cent of the population is white) and the 
poor, generally Indian, Negro or mixed majority. 

A grave problem is the low vitality of the Brazilian labor- 
ing masses and high infant mortality, caused by malnutri- 
tion, disease, crowded living quarters in the city slums, and 
low wages. Laborers get about 5c a day, skilled workers 
$1.20, clerks $15 a month. Brazil's national income (about 
$31 yearly a person) is among the world’s lowest, In addi- 
tion, wartime cost of living has gone up 88 per cent. Half 
of the laboring population is illiterate, because education 
in some states is not compulsory. Vargas has campaigned to 
build modern schools, clinics, cafeterias and cooperatives; 
and to provide extensive social security. 

The independent, carefree samba-dancing, carnival-loving 
Brazilians have a tremendous zest for life, a great love of 
thythm, color and sports. 


Three Lio 
One-way traffic in a village near Ric 


Brazil is the only Portuguese-speaking nation in Latin 
America. Sophisticated, proud, and hospitable, the Portu- 
guese-blooded “Brazilians [photo 2] boast some of the most 
beautiful women in Latin America. 

European immigration now is limited to 2 per cent per 
year of each nationality’s entrance during the past 50 years. 
But past immigrants have included many Italians [5], 
Syrians, Spaniards and Poles; some Moslems; and, mostly in 
the south, Germans and Japanese who kept their own 
schools, papers, and clubs, and caused Brazil trouble during 
the first months of the war. Japanese immigration now is 
barred. 

The. pure-blooded Negroes (8 per cent) live mostly on 
the Bulge, have organized the Brazilian Negro Front. Slav- 
ery was abolished in 1899. Twenty per cent of the popula- 
tion is mulatto [6] (Negro-Portuguese) ; 20 per cent caboclo 
[1} (Indian-Portuguese). 

Generally the eastern Indians are the short Guarani, who 
do much of the ranch work. The vaqueiro (cowboy) sports 
a chiripa (loincloth), fringed apron and leggings. Hammock- 
strung steamboats [3] chug inland past stilt-top shack set- 
tlements of Guarani fishermen. 

In the Amazon basin are conical palm-hut communities 
of the peaceful, sturdy Aparai Indians [7] as well as the 
deadly Chevantes. Painted with a red dye, the Chevantes 
are marvelous shots with poisoned blowguns and six-foot 
bows. The Bororos [4] have an amazing sense of hearing, 
talk to each other by sitting very far apart and whispering. 











THE MARCH OF 


Chaos in Germany 


Three thousand or more American 
and British tanks ran riot across thou- 
sands of square miles of German soil 
last week along the northern and cen- 
tral roads to Berlin. In many areas all 
organized German resistance had fallen 
apart opening the way for a knockout 
drive on the enemy capital. Word that 
Hitler and the German High Command 
had asked for an armistice was expected 
at any moment. 

Meanwhile, the Allied armies kept 
hammering away at the tottering enemy 
forces, giving them no rest day or night. 

A new army, the American 15th, 
tooks its place beside four other Ameri- 
can armies — the Ist, 3rd, 7th and 9th 
— and the British 2nd Army, the Cana- 
dian 1st Army and the French Ist Army. 

In the north the 2lst Army Group 
under Field Marshal Sir Bernard Mont- 
gomery lashed. out to cut off Hamburg, 
Bremen, and the German North Sea 
ports from all connection with western 
Germany. At the same time the Ameri- 
can 9th Army completed the encircle- 
ment of the Ruhr basin by linking up 
with units of the American Ist Army. 
The Ruhr was the last great industrial 
area available to the German war ma- 
chine. More than 25,000 German troops 
holding the Ruhr on the east bank of 
the Rhine from Duisburg south to a 
point near Bonn were trapped by the 
American 9th and Ist Armies. 


Jerry Doyle in Phila. Record 


“Smells Good!’ 


In the central sector, the rampaging 
tanks of General George Patton’s 3d 
Army were rolling up one German de- 
fense position after another as they iso- 
lated the important manufacturing city 
of Kassel and thrust on toward Leipzig, 
80 miles southwest of Berlin. 

The increasing chaos in Germany 
was highlighted by reports from many 
areas. One high-ranking officer, cap- 
tured by the 3d Army, declared that 
“there is not any organized defense be- 
tween you and Berlin.” Some German 
troops being rushed to the front, it is 
reported, were told to find arms on the 
battlefield, but they had neither the 
training nor the weapons to halt the 
greatest tank forces ever assembled on 
the Western Front. On the American 
7th Army front the first organized re- 
sistance from civilians was encountered 
as our troops battled women and girls. 

At Frankfort, however, civilians re- 
belled and tried to disarm their troops 
before SS troops quelled the uprising. 
In Aachen the anti-Nazi Mayor selected 
by the Allies was murdered by three 
German parachutists who escaped. And 
the German radio defiantly announced 
the formation of “Werewolves,” a guer- 
illa organization, to wage suicide war 
on Allied soldiers and Germans who 
assist them. 

*The Russians captured the Baltic 
port of Danzig, where the first shots of 
World War II were fired, and also 
besieged Vienna, capital of Austria, 
first nation annexed by Hitler. 

A glimpse of things to come was 
given by two reports from Allied quar- 
ters. One report from the State Depart- 
ment said the Allies had obtained data 
on Nazi plans to go underground and 
renew their drive for world domination 
after Germany's defeat. Another re- 
port from London said that five lists of 
war criminals have been drawn up, and 
Hitler’s name heads one list. 


No Coal Strike 


A nation-wide strike in the soft coal 
mines was averted on April 1, the day 


. set for the walkout. Acting on a demand 


by the War Labor Board, John L. Lewis 
of the United Mine Workers agreed to 
keep the mines operating for 30 days 
while miners and operators sought to 
settle their differences over a new con- 
tract. 


SENIOR 


Easter Surprise for Yanks 


Easter morning, at 8:30, the U. S. 
10th Army, commanded by Lt. General 
Simon Bolivar Buckner, landed on Oki- 
nawa (Land of the Extended Rope), 
largest island of the Ryukyus south of 
Japan, and only 362 miles from the 
Japanese mainland. By 11 a.m. the 
Yanks had captured two airfields; by 
the end of the day their beachhead ex- 
tended 3 miles inland. Casualties were 
extremely light, almost no opposition 
being encountered, much to everyone’s 
surprise. It was one of the largest am- 
phibious operations so far planned in 
the Pacific, more than 1400 ships tak- 
ing part, and had been preceded by an 
8-day bombardment. A British task 
force, including battleships and cruisers, 
took part. 

Admiral Nimitz personally read the 
report of the invasion over the Navy 
radio to San Francisco. Said he: “The 
capture of Okinawa will give us bases 
only 325 nautical miles from Japan, 
which will greatly intensify the attacks 
of our fleet and air forces against Japa- 
nese communications and against Japan 
itself. As our sea and air blockade cuts 
the enemy off from the world, . . . our 
final decisive victory is assured.” 

While our forces were busy on Oki- 
nawa, British carrier planes bombed the 
Sakishima Islands, between Okinawa 
and Formosa. The Kerama Island 
group, off the coast of Naha, capital of 
Okinawa, had been captured March 26. 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


”, . . Have Not Died in Vain” 
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The Tariff Issue 


What Happened: The explosive issue 
of the tariff came to the fore again 
when President Roosevelt, in a message 
to Congress, requested authority to re- 
duce present tariff rates by half. Spe- 
cifically, the President endorsed a bill 
introduced by Representative Robert 
L. Doughton (D., N. C.), to extend the 
reciprocal trade agreements act for 
three more years, and to add authority 
to cut levies on imports 50 per cent be- 
low levels of January 1, 1945, in return 
for concessions from other countries. 

This legislation, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
“means more exports and it also means 
more imports. For we cannot hope to 
maintain exports at the levels neces- 
sary to furnish the additional markets 
we need for agriculture and industry — 
income for the farmer and jobs for labor 
—unless we are willing to take pay- 
ments in im My 

The message added that the proposed 
legislation was part of a general pro- 
gram which the United States, as a 
creditor nation, must foster for its own 
good as well as for the good of the 
world, 

What’s Behind It: The “pros” say: 
Other nations can’t buy from us unless 
we buy from them; more imports mean 
more processing and distributing jobs 
for our workers. The “cons,” on the 
other hand, argue: Lower tariffs spell 
closed American industries and inevit- 
able unemployment. 


The Control of Manpower 


What Happened: Squeezing through 
by a close vote of 167 to 160, the com- 
promise manpower control bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
and sent to the Senate where, even 
optimists claim, its fate is uncertain. 

In its present form, the bill — which 
represents a compromise between Sen- 


, ate and House proposals — gives the Of- 


fice of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion broad authority to regulate the hir- 
ing of war workers and to “freeze” 
them in their jobs. It lacks the labor- 
draft features of the original House 
bill, but provides a $10,000 fine or one 
year’s imprisonment, or both, for work- 
ers who leave jobs in which they have 
been “frozen,” and for employers who 
violate hiring regulations. In this re- 
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spect it differs from the Senate bill, 


which provided penalties only for em- 


ployers. 

A fourth direct appeal for enactment 
of manpower control legislation was 
made by President Roosevelt on March 
28. In a letter to the Senate he declared 
that rejection of the compromise bill 
would make “the successful conduct of 
the war even more difficult.” Adoption, 
on the other hand, “will be heartening 
news to the armed forces. It will let the 
Nazis know that we are determined to 
deliver the weapons Eisenhower needs 
to complete their destruction, and it will 
serve notice on the war lords of Japan 
that V-E Day will mean no slowing 
down of our war effort.” 

While this issue of controlling civil- 
ian manpower was debated in the Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives 
passed a bill to extend the Selective 
Service Act to May 15, 1946. 

What’s Behind It: The prime pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation is to 
prevent a mass exodus of workers from 
war plants after the defeat of Germany. 


Better Late Than Never 


What Happened: In what may be 
hardly called a reckless move, the “Col- 
‘onel’s Government” in Argentina, be- 
latedly declared war against Germany 
and Japan. More significant is the si- 
multaneous announcement of Argen- 
tina’s acceptance of the terms laid down 
by the Inter-American Conference at 
Mexico City, which include acceptance 
of the Act of Chapultepec and provide 
for common action against aggression in 
this hemisphere. Argentina was the 
last neutral country in the western 
world: 

What's Behind It: The reasons for 
‘Argentina’s declaration of war at this 
time are almost too transparent: (1) the 
éertainty of Allied victory; (2) the de- 
sire to be re-admitted to the American 
family fold; (3) the hope of an invita- 
tion to the forthcoming United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco. Our State 
Department welcomed the news “as in- 
dicating the intention of Argentina to 
participate actively in the war ‘against 
the Axis, and to make its national pol- 
icy conform to the procedure outlined 
in a resolution of the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace.” 


International News 


The late David Lloyd George 


David Lloyd George 


With the knowledge that victory for 
England and her Allies was at last clear- 
ly in sight, David Lloyd George, Great 
Britain's Prime Minister during and 
after World War I, died at his 400-year- 
old farm home in North Wales, at the 
age of 82. His death leaves fomer Pre- 
mier Vittorio Orlando of Italy the only 
survivor of the famous Big Four who 
framed the Versailles Peace Treaty after 
the defeat of Germany in 1918. (Presi- 
dent Wilson died in 1924, Premier Cle- 
menceau in 1929.) The man who rose 
from poverty to become one of Eng- 
land's great historical figures spent 54 
years in the House of Commons as the 
Liberal member for Caernarvon. He ac- 
cepted an earldom bestowed by King 
George VI last New Year’s, but did not 
exercise his right to sit in the House of 
Lords. The last speech he made in 
Commons was on January 19, 19438, in 
reply to Anthony Eden’s congratulations 
on his 80th birthday. The dynamic 
Welsh statesman was born in Manches- 
ter, England, in 1863, son of an ele- 
mentary school teacher. He studied law, 
and at the age of 27 was elected by the 
Liberals to Parliament, where he spon- 
sored many progressive measures. At 
the outbreak of World War I, he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 1916, 
he became Minister of War, and sub- 
sequently Premier. 


Fewer Combat Ships 


What Happened: Instead of 84 com- 
bat ships originally planned, the Navy 
will build only 12. This cut-back was 
in compliance with a decision reached 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

What’s Behind It: The successful 
progress of the war. 
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Price Control — A Bargain 


The other part of this twin system to check inflation is 
price control. Compare prices on eggs, butter and sugar in 
this war with those of World War I. Eggs average 66 cents 
a dozen now, butter 50 cents a pound, and sugar only 7 
cents a pound. The cost of living has gone up only 28 per 
cent (most of this rise took place before price control began) 
as against 80 per cent during World War I. 

According to Price Administrator Chester Bowles, the 
system of price control has been a good investment for the 
American people. In the three years that it has been in 
action, the OPA has saved Americans almost $7: billion 
dollars in cost of living expenses alone, or about $288 for 
each person. 

Besides the consumer’s cost of living, price control has 
saved the Government about 70 billion dollars in war costs. 
This huge figure is a conservative one too, the OPA points 
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INFLATION 
THREATENS HEALTH AND SECURITY 
OF EVERY AMERICAN 


out. It is based on the rate at which prices rose in the last 
war. This time inflationary pressures are even greater. 
There is more money to spend, and less goods to spend it 
on now. Forty-four per cent of all production goes to war 
today, compared to 25 per cent in World War I. 


No Time for Relaxation 


On the whole price control has worked well. But the 
threat of inflation has not yet been overcome. Even though 
more than 8,000,000 items are under ceilings, prices have 
been creeping upward,, slowly but steadily. Inadequate en- 
forcement is one of the reasons. Mr. Bowles stressed the im- 
portance of this factor at hearings before the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, which is now considering the extension of 
OPA beyond June 20, 1945, when it legally expires. The 
OPA Administrator told the Committee that enforcement 
has been one of the weakest spots in the price control pro- 
gram. Only 3,069 investigators, about one to each county, 
. are employed now by the OPA, because it lacks funds to 
ire more. Although Mr. Bowles paid high tribute to the 
fapusands of volunteer workers, he estimated that about 
1GMH0 more paid investigators are needed. Black markets 

hé"ale of goods without ration points and above ceiling 

tye: Poh ave flourished mainly because the OPA lacks an 
force of investigators. 

Be rise in living costs has been due to inflated 
fain items not under price ceilings. Movie ad- 
gave gone up 20 to 30 per cent, and beauty 

@, shop prices also have risen sharply. The 


" id. CAangress to approve ceilings on all of these 


items. mam, * 

In the mea@iligmethe OPA is acting vigorously where it 
can. Prices on e and household goods, which have 
been rising rapidly, were frozen on March 19 to present 
levels. 





DOWN UP 


FOOD-----=---40% of livingCosis 3.9% 

RENT- 17% of living Costs 03% 
ELecTRicity’~” 6% of /iving Costs 17% 
‘MISCELLANEOUS=2/ Xof /iving Costs 6.8% 
CLOTHING nnnr= {5% of living Costs 11.6% 
FURNISHINGS” 2% Of ving Costs 14.3% 











OPA Charts 
From May, 1943, to December, 1944, living costs were 
stabilized primarily because food costs went down. 
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Action also has been taken on the clothing situation, 
which had become so bad as to endanger the entire price 
control program. Despite price ceilings, retail clothing 
prices have shot up 11 per cent in the last 18 months. Low 
and moderately priced garments have all but disappeared 
from the stores. Hidden price increases have raised the real 
prices of clething, even where there have been no actual 
markups. Cheap material and poor workmanship, for in- 
stance, means that a garment doesn’t last as long, and isn’t 
worth the ceiling price set for it at a time when it was 
made with better materials. 


Corrective Measures 


A far-reaching program has been adopted to correct this 
situation. More than 300,000 stores throughout the coun- 
try must now put dollars-and-cents ceiling tags on about 80 
per cent of all wearing apparel. Retail prices will be brought 
down by forcing a reduction in the prices of the manufac- 
turers. A company making house dresses, for instance, will 
be required to estimate the average price of all the gar- 
ments it sold in the last quarter of 1943. For the correspond- 
ing three months of this year, the average price for all gar- 
ments, must be equal to or below the 1943 average. Manu- 
facturers who have shifted recently their production to 
higher-priced clothing will have to shift back again now, 
and start turning out the cheaper items they used to make. 

Low and medium priced clothing also will be put back 
in the stores by the following plans. After Army and Navy 
needs have been filled, the War Production Board will 
allocate a high proportion of the remaining cotton, woolen 
and rayon fabrics to those manufacturers who agree in ad- 
vance to make low-priced clothing. Manufacturers making 
the most necessary items will get the biggesf allocations. 
For instance, firms that make children’s clothes, which are 
badly needed, will get the same amount of materials they 
got last year, as campared to 20 per cent for firms making 
women’s wool coats, which are more plentiful. Makers of 
high-priced finery will have to scramble for what's left, 
after essential needs have been met. 

Trade protests against the new regulations ave been 
loud, and the New York Times predicted that the Govern- 
ment may have to modify them. Clothing men claim the 





LIVING COSTS 
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INCREASES ON LIVING UP 
COSTS. 








The most dangerous rise in living costs has been in 
clothing. OPA now is trying to “roll back” these prices. 
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new orders will throw skilled men out of work, that people 
don’t want eheaper clothing, and that shortages will get 
worse because manufacturers will have no incentive to 
produce because of the smaller margin of profit. 

Complaints against the OPA by industry are not new. 
The argument is that price ceilings are too low, depriving 
industry of reasonable profits. Congress is being strongly 
urged to raise ceilings and limit the authority of the OPA. 
Spokesmen for the American Meat Institute have declared 
that meat packers are losing money. They said that“ the 
meat shortage is due to the ceiling prices on live cattle. 
They claim that cattlemen would rather keep the cattle on 
the range than sell them at present ceiling prices. A 50-cent 
increase in the subsidy on each 100 pounds of meat has 
failed to satisfy meat packers. (A subsidy is an addition to 
a price. It is paid by the Government to a producer or 
packer, to cover his higher costs and give him a fair profit 
without forcing the consumer to pay a higher price for 
meat. ) 


OPA Answers Its Critics 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that Mr. Bowles 
is fighting the efforts “of business to relax price restrictions.” 
With charts and figures, Mr. Bowles showed the Senate 
Committee that price control has not stopped production 
and profits from soaring. In meat packing, profits after pay- 
ment of taxes were two and a half times as high as in 1936- 
1939. Altogether, industry made 100 billion dollars in profits 
after taxes were paid. Other Government leaders are sup- 
porting Mr. Bowles in urging extension of price control, 
until the supply of goods equals the demand. 

These measures will undoubtedly help ward off inflation. 
But if inflation is to be controlled, a great deal depends on 
the American people. Black markets cannot flourish with- 
out buyers. Vigilance and continued cooperation in the ra- 
tioning and price control program will pay dividends in 
lower prices — and greater prosperity after the war. 
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OPA—WHAT IT DOES and WHAT IT COSTS 
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1. In Chicago, Altgeld helped many poor people 
who could not afford a lawyer, and also fought 
against low wages and slums. 
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1% 6LAD TO SAY 

THAT THIS HAS 

BEEN AN ORDERLY, 
MEETING. 


a 

SAN | 
2. On May 4, 1886, a meeting was held in Haymarket Square 
to demand an eight-hour day. Mayor Carter Harrison was pres- 
ent, and left shortly before the meeting ended. 








3. After the Mayor left, police 4. Eight foreign-born radicals 
arrived and clashed with the were tried and convicted of 
crowd. An unknown person conspiracy to commit murder. 
threw a bomb, killing six po- Four were hanged, one killed 
licemen and injuring others. himself, three imprisoned. 
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WERE UNPOPUAR / 


WHAT /P THEY 
WERE? WE'VE 607 
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JOHN PETER ALTGELD (1847-1902) 
"The Eagle That Is Forgotten” 


OHN PETER ALTGELD, the son of an 
illiterate German immigrant, knew 

only poverty and grinding labor on his 
family’s farm in Richland County, Ohio. 

As a boy, he served in the Union Army 
during the Civil War and then worked in 
the Middle West as a farm hand, study- 
ing law in his spare time. When he moved 
to Chicago in 1875 he still had difficulty 
speaking and writing English. 

But he became a successful lawyer, 
judge of the Superior Court, a wealthy 
real-estate operator, and a power in the 
Democratic party. In 1892 he was elected 
Governor of Illinois. 

Altgeld’s record as governor was ex- 
cellent. But this was forgotten by most 
people when he courageously pardoned 
three anarchists who had been sent to 
prison after the Haymarket rict of 1886. 

He was branded a dangerous radical 
and a defender of crime. His enemies 
ruined him financially and he died a 
poor man, an “Eagle that is forgotten” 
(in Vachel Lindsay's poem). 





&U7, GOVERNOR, DO YOU THINK 17 6000 
POLILY FO PAROON THESE MEN? YOU 
Wil RUIN Yo AREER / 


A 








SS | 5. Governor Altgeld collected showing that the men did 
Dy SS 2 not receive a fair trial. Then he pardoned the three prisoners. 








Text by Frank Latham. Drawing by Emby. 
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Good Brazilians go to Rio when they die 


ERICO VERISSIMO is a native of Porto Alegre in Rio 
Grande do Sul. He is considered the most talented and 
is certainly one of the most popular of the younger 
Brazilian writers. His novel Crossroads, recently trans- 
lated, is set in Porto Alegre. It is a brilliantly written, 
exciting story, fully revealing Verissimo’s sympathy with 
humanity and its problems. 

Mr. Verissimo came to this country as a guest of the 
United States Department of State. Since last summer 
he has been lecturing on Brazilian literature at the 
University of California and is now on a lecture tour of 
our country. His mastery of English is extraordinary, 
for he has translated numerous American and English 
books into Portuguese, and speaks and writes English in 
a chatty, easy, colloquial style. Brazilian Literature, pub- 
lished in 1945, is written in English. 


T= natural setting of Rio is really breath-taking. The 
city stretches out lazily in all directions, between the 
mountains and the sea, winding about the hills, skirting the 
bay, at whose entrance Sugar Loaf Mountain stands guard. 
It almost always has a festive, holiday air. If it were painted 
scenery, one could say that the artist had overdone the 
color and decorative effects and had deliberately assembled 
in a single landscape all the varied beauty that God had 
scattered with thrifty hand over the surface of the globe. 
The waters of the bay are a smooth green dotted with 
islands, boats, beacons, bugys, sails. . . . Over it gulls and 
airplanes trace their flight; often bands of strident-voiced 
green parrots cross the sky. The spendthrift sun flings hand- 
fuls of golden coins over the waters. And on certain days a 
luminous blue mist, lightly tinged with rose, hovers in the 
air, giving the city the appearance of a toy wrapped up in 
cellophane. 
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By ERICO VERISSIMO 


How can one remember the names of the countless moun- 
tains, or describe their appearance? The light plays tricks 
with the shape and the color of these hills. We go to bed 
at night certain that we know the name of these stone 
walls, and we wake up the next day to discover a new 
peak, a new chain of mountains, to find that during the 
night some mischievous invisible sculptor has stayed up 
working for the sole purpose of changing the landscape or 
to invent some new wonder. There are days on which the 
clouds hide the peaks or invent plumes, wigs, and veils for 
the mountains’ heads. The air smells of sun, sea, and forest. 
The visitor to Rio is immediately infected by this holiday 
spirit, by an almost pagan attitude toward life, as though 
suddenly all his inner gloom had been dissipated under the 
influence of this blazing sun, these fragrant perfumes. For 
there is magic and music in the air, a caress in the wind, a 
bright mystery in this luminous city of Sao Sebastiao do 
Rio de Janeiro. 

But there is a mobile element in the landscape of Rio 
which is of prime importance. This is man, perhaps the 
most colerful feature in the whole setting. The carioca (in- 
habitant of Rio) is the great bohemian, the pleasant phi- 
losopher, the natural humorist. The climate has made him 
almost a pagan and a nudist. 

The samba (a ballad, usually composed on the spot and 
sung in jazz rhythms) is the natural language of these peo- 
ple who spend their life between the sun and the sea, sing- 
ing. To be sure, there exist in the city all types of people, 
moved by every kind of ambition, the slaves of every sort 
of prejudice. But the greater part of the population, the 
people, properly speaking, is made of a different clay. The 
spirit that moves them in an amused unconcern, delight in a 
good story, an easy life, and being in the street. A carioca’s 
house is his city, whose roof is the sky and whose furnish- 
ings are the mountains, the sea, the streets, the squares. 
The younger generations go in for sports, bathe in the 
sun and the sea, take lots of exercise, and live on the 
beaches. And their dress is as simple and concise as possi- 
ble. They have given up hats, and have lost the supersti- 
tion of the collar and tie. They ate sun-browned boys and 
girls, slender and shapely of body. 

Rio is the mouth of a river into which all the human 
currents from the other states of the country flow. In Brazil 
an alarming exodus from the farms, the country, and the 
small towns to the cities is taking place. And Rio de Janeiro 
is a great, powerful magnet. As a rule all those who aspire 
to become writers, painters, sculptors, actors, musicians, 











journalists, and who find the provincial atmosphere of the 
cities in which they were born too limited for their ambi- 
tions make their way there. Rio also attracts those who are 
looking for large-scale business opportunities or exciting 
amusements. Old people from the southern states come to 
Rio for its sun, fleeing from the severe winters of the south. 

In the midst of all these birds of passage the carioca lives 
his own life, oblivious of all influences. He is his imper- 
meable self. And in the end it is he who transmits to the 
others his tastes, his habits, his inclinations. He is not small- 
or local-minded, he does not boast about his city, he is not 
suspicious or hostile toward outsiders who come there look- 
ing for work. He has a pleasant smile for all. For the carioca 
is affectionate, polite, somewhat in the feminine manner. 
It is not at all unusual to hear one man call another “my 
darling” as a matter of course. A gaucho of Rio Grande do 
Sul would be outraged at such treatment. In Rio it is coin 
of the realm. It is of a piece with the carioca’s singsong in- 
tonation, with his sibilant s’s in the Portuguese fashion, and 
with his affectionate diminutives. But one should never for- 
get that a vein of irony runs under this affectionate man- 
ner. For the story, the “wise-crack,” is the arm of this ex- 
traordinary people. 

Nobody knows how they start, and nobody knows how 
they spread like wild-fire throughout the whole country, 
through some mysterious grapevine system. The majority of 
them are witty anecdotes, a blend of the Spanish picaresque, 
French esprit, and the British sense of humer. One day a 
new type of omnibus appears on the streets of Rio. The 
next day the carioca has thought up a funny name for it, 
or has invented some yarn about it. And so he goes, baptiz- 
ing things and people with names that tickle his fancy, 
poking fun at customs, ridiculing or hero-worshipping poli- 
ticians, artists, public figures. . . . Nothing is sacred to him. 
Yet it is interesting to observe that there is no ill will in his 
jokes. Just a spice of malice, which at bottom is affection. 

The hero of these anecdotes is as a rule the Portuguese 
who is supposed to be dull-witted and the natural butt of 
jokes. Or else it is the parrot, which is the symbol of 
bohemian existence, sagacity, and wit. Two friends meet in 
the street, shake hands, and this question immediately fol- 
lows: “Have you heard the latest one about the parrot?” 
Then comes the story, told with wit and grace. And one 
story leads to another, about politics and politicians, taxes, 
football players, happenings in the city. All amusing, witty, 
well told, with a keen sense of humor and acute psycho- 
logical insight. 

From all this one fact stands out clearly. The hero of the 
carioca is never the fighter, the man who employs force and 


violence. The great popularity of President Vargas in Rio 


de Janeiro is due to his poise, his sense of humor, his 
political shrewdness. The reason for this esteem is to be 
found, it seems to me, in Brazil’s folklore. The hero of the 
native tales is the jaboti, a kind of small turtle. This little 
animal always triumphs over the great beasts of the forest 
through his shrewdness, his coolness, and his trusting to 
time. It is the spirit of the parrot and the jaboti, not the 
jaguar or the tapir, that rules in Rio. 

The carioca lives on stories, sun, sea, and-samba. He can- 
not get along without his daily ration of these basic ele- 
ments. 


The samba as a rule is born in the hills. One of the 
tenement-house dwellers starts out from home one day with 
a melody running through his head. He begins to mold it, 
to give it form. . . . He comes down the hillside toward the 
city humming it to himself. At the coffee house, around a 
table, as he sips his coffee, he whistles to his friends the 
samba he has just composed. The others listen, collaborate, 
make suggestions, beat out the accompaniment on a match- 
box or the stiff crown of a straw hat. It is not unusual for 
some anonymous composer to sell the melody to a profes- 
sional musician to work into shape. And in a little while 
this samba is being sung over the radio, recorded, spread 
“by word of mouth” all over the country. The wit of the 
carioca is to be found in the words, in the rhythm of the 
music, full of sun and sea, his easy-going, sensual spirit. 
There is jungle in it, Africa, Indian drums. And the lyrical 
Portugal of the fado (a type of folk-song or ballad) reveals 
itself in a trace of sadness in the melody. 

At carnival time the city goes mad, pandemonium reigns. 
For three days and three nights the cariocas dance, sing, 
mill and bustle about without stopping, wearing costumes 
of the most fantastic, absurd, grotesque varieties. There is 
dancing going on all over the city. Floats pass down the 
streets. The ranchos, those groups of men and women in 
disguise, parade through the streets, singing, showing off 
their costumes and lanterns and banners and dances. The 
most respectable citizens of exemplary life fail to show up 
at home for three days together. Modest employees spend 
the whole year saving for the carnival, and spend their sav- 
ings in a few hours, There are elopements, divorces, shot- 
gun marriages, meetings and partings. It is a form of mass 
intoxication which arouses slumbering instincts. During 
these days the whole city is a huge music-box conceived and 
set in motion by a madman’s brain. The natural surround- 
ings themselves seem to have been painted especially for 
a bacchanal. The heat, the sun, the smell -of the sea, the 
breeze, and the perfumes all contribute to the intoxication. 
This is when the jungle — which, according to Waldo Frank, 
is in the soul of every Brazilian — makes itself felt with 
greatest vigor. There is the throbbing of African drums, the 
rattle of Indian maracas (an instrument made of a gourd 
filled with pebbles. It is shaken in time to music), savage 
dances, voodoo, and war-whoops. 

When it is over, the city resumes its normal rhythm. But 
without any “hang-over,” or always, ike the good daily 
bread, they are there: sun, sea, and samba. 

In all this incongruous, delightful mixture may there not 
be, perhaps, the germ of a new world? 


Reprinted from The Green Continent translated by Harriet 
de Onis by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. and the author. 





When it’s 12 noon in Rio it’s 10 a.m. EST in New York 
City, 7 a.m. in San Francisco. 


; 

There are 79 broadcasting stations; one hour each night 
the government broadcasts news of Rio. There are 1,372 
papers and 335° magazines. 


In Rio steamers “park” right up to the palm-lined boule- 
vards that edge the quays. 
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BRAZILIAN 
PORTRY 


Nor until she attained independence did Brazil's writers 
begin to be important. Of late years, however, her poets 
have been numerous. If we go back to the middle of the 
19th century, we find Brazil in the midst of a romantic 
transformation, with the names of several poets leading in 
prominence. Among them was Goncalves Diaz, who is con- 
ceded to be the greatest. 

You remember that in France the Parnassians and the 
symbolists contended for honors. So they did in Brazil. The 
Parnassians, who take special delight in beauty of form, 
flourished from about 1890 until after the beginning of the 
new century. Even longer than that. For Olavo Bilac, the 
best of the Brazilian Parnassians, lived and wrote until 
1919. But the Parnassian Movement ended with the century. 

Symbolism produced many poets in Brazil. Leader among 
them was Souza e Cruz, a Negro who lived the life of a 
misfit even in a country as liberal as Brazil. He was a 
solitary man who hurled his condemnation at the world. 
But he wrote very beautiful poetry. 

A rare poetic talent appeared in Brazil in the person of 
Augusto dos Anjos. He was neither symbolist nor Parnassian. 
He was an individual. He was thin, stooped, and ugly, with 
hollow cheeks and wild eyes. His long black hair plastered 
over his forehead made him resemble “a drowned bird,” 
as one of his friends remarked. He lived little more than 
twenty-nine years, but they were weary years. As he wrote 
in one of his poems: 

“The man on whom falls the curse 

Of the sadness of the world, that sad man 
Lives through all the centuries 

And his sorrow will never be assuaged,” 


In about 1922 an intellectual renascence came to Brazil. 
The famous Semana da Arte Moderna was founded by a 
number of young men who were trying to make Brazil more 
conscious of her literary and artistic conflicts. “Brazil is 
trying to find herself,” they said. They questioned them- 
selves and others. In their opinions as to the means of 
making national life more unified, these young men fell 
into three groups. 

First there were the Green Shirts, those who believed in 
direct political action. Brazil's writers have always taken 
a more active part in her political life than writers usually 
do. They thought that they could achieve a close relation- 
ship between their ideals and the political activity of the 
country. 

That a new spirit was necessary for their country’s sal- 
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vation was the belief of another group. With Jackson de 
Figueiredo and Amoroso Lima as their leaders, they founded 
Neo-Catholicism. They believed that, through enfusing a 
new enthusiasm into the old beliefs of the Church they 
could found a genuine and sustaining beauty. 

Probably the most important of all were those who 
believed that by cultivating beauty alone they could create 
a true Brazilian art. In Brazil, as in the other countries of 
America, the artists had been content for centuries to imi- 
tate foreign models. This was a condition that afflicted all 
of the United States too until such writers as Walt Whitman, 
and later Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost and many others 
began to call attention to the vast natural beauties of Amer- 
ica and the corresponding rhythms that should be associ- 
ated with them. So in Brazil, as in the United States, the 
young writers began to hymn the songs of their native land. 

One of the charms of Brazilian poetry is the close associ- 
ation of sound and meaning. One of the poems of Felipe 
d’Oliveira has been said to “plagiarize the sea most beau- 
tifully.” But the attractiveness of such a poem must be lost 
in translation. 

A poem which does not lose all of its charm is this by 
Alvaro Moreira, translated by Raul D’Eca. You who are now 
young in this tragic period of our lives can best appreciate it. 


“At home in Miss Isabel’s room, there was a tin trunk, 
painted blue with pink roses on the top and sides. 

Miss Isabel used to say that she kept her life in it. 

One day when there was a religious procession Miss 
Isabel went to walk in it. 

I went up to her room. 

I opened the trunk. 

Well! 

A silk chemise, a letter, an image of Our Lady of 
the Sailors, some em~ty melissa-water bottles. 

Nothing more. 

Then life was only that? 

How funny, I thought! 

(Miss Isabel, you are dead, but if you hear me pardon 
me. 

I was a child and did not know that sometimes life 


is even less than that.)” 


Translated for the “Bulletin of the Pan American Union” for 
July, 1938, by Elsie Brown. 
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DOM PEDRO Ii OF BRAZIL WAS A GREAT 
LOVER OF LEARNING 


DOM PEDRO DE ALCANTARA, the last sovereign 
to reign on the American continent, was an unusual 
man. He inherited the crown upon the abdication of 
his father, Dom Pedro I in 1831, when he was only five 
years old. At the age of 15, he was declared old enough 
to rule, and his reign lasted 40 years. They were troubled 
years, marred by a long struggle with Uruguay and 
Argentina, and by a war with Paraguay. At the same 
time, they were fruitful years, for the bandeirantes, 
descendants of the original settlers, moved inland, con- 
quering the jungle, building railways and plantations 
and gathering rubber. 

Over all this action, Dom Pedro presided with a calm 
philosophical spirit. He accomplished the freeing of the 
slaves, against the opposition of the big landowners, 
but it cost him his throne. When the hour of the Repub- 
lic came, Dom Pedro stepped down, moved to Europe, 
and spent his remaining years in his beloved work of 
study and writing. This sketch, by the renowned his- 
torian of Brazil, Heitor Lyra, tells much of the private 
inclinations of the kindly and humane ruler. 


HE INTEREST and patronage the Emperor accorded 

to artists, men of letters, scientists— the sages, as they 
were generally known, the doctors the Empress called them 
— aroused great comment. A famous caricature of the time 
shows the Emperor landing at a foreign port; he has no 
sooner stepped ashore than he turns, with a worried, half- 
disappointed expression to the local authorities who have 
come to receive. him, saying: “Where are the sages? Aren’t 
there any sages in this country? I want to see the sages.” 

The emperor, to be sure, was not a sage, although, to 
annoy him, it was said that it was his ambition to be. 
Certain papers which were in the possession of the Viscount 


of Siminbu contain a sort of self-defense in which he con- . 


fesses, exaggerating somewhat, his lack of formal educa- 
tion: “To accuse me of claiming to be a sage is as ground- 
less as if I were accused of aspiring to personal power. 
Moreover, the duties of my position leave me little leisure 
for study. I read what I have time for, but can this give 
me what I would need to know to become a sage?” 

And farther on: “Anyone who has been made the head 
of a government at the age of fourteen — and I may say 
here that if I had not been little more than a child at the 
time I would have not acquiesced — cannot have learned 
enough to consider himself wise, if he has good sense.” 

He was not a learned man. Not because in his childhood 
he had received only the secondary-education that was 
usual among children of his day and age, but because sages 
are never made by schoolmasters. 

But just as he found time in the midst of his many and 
absorbing duties, to complete his education and raise it to 
an unusual level, he might have become, with the patience 
and perseverance that characterized him, and with the help 


of his prodigious memory, a true sage in some special branch 
of human knowledge. 

But if he never came to be a sage, neither was he merely 
an educated man. He was more than that: he was a real 
scholar. He possessed the insatiable thirst for knowledge of 
the scholar, an unflagging interest in everything having to 
do with intellectual matters. 

“If I were not Emperor,” he said on one occasion, “] 
should like to have been a teacher. I know of no nobler 
calling than that of directing the young mind and preparing 
the men of tomorrow.” This inclination toward teaching 
was to remain with him all his life. Besides, his chief con- 
cern, from the beginning to the end of his reign, was to 
teach the men of public affairs in Brazil to govern the 
country in accordance with a constitutional, representative 
system. If. his teachings did not produce the results that 
might have been expected, the fault did not lie with him; if 
the plant did not sprout, it was not because the seed was 
bad or the sower careless, but because the ground was not 
prepared for a product of this sort. The Emperor had bent 
his efforts to teaching us to govern a democracy. But he 
forgot that, in the last analysis, Brazil lacked the -principal 


- requirement for this: true democracy. This led people to 


say, with perfect justification, that he spent fifty years pre- 
tending to govern a free people. It would perhaps be closer 
to the truth to say an educated people; for liberty cannot 
flourish where education does not exist. And Brazil at that 
time was not an educated nation, as it is not now, nor will 
be for some time. 

It was said of the Emperor that his learning was shallow 
but covered a wide range. That is true. In this respect, as 
in many others, he was an exception among our statesmen, 
who were interested only, or principally, in party politics. 
They lived exclusively, or almost exclusively, by politics, 
for politics, with politics —in the worst sense of the word. 
Outside of that nothing interested them. Public life, then 
as now, formed an impassable barrier to any scholarly 
activity. The great majority satisfied their thirst for know]- 
edge with a quick leafing-through of newspapers or mag- 
azines. 

José Verissimo says that the Emperor was perhaps the 
only person who was interested in anything except elec- 
tions, political intrigues, distribution of favors, appoint- 
ments, or similar matters. “His ministers were not always 
able to conceal their disapproval of his attitude, and there 
were some who must have found it extremely bewildering 
when he began talking to them about Renan’s latest book 
or some recent publication of the Academy of Science.” 


Reprinted from The Green Continent edited by German 
Arciniegas, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


By HEITOR LYRA 
(Translated by HARRIET DE ONIS) 
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THE COFFEE CLEARING 


By Cecilio Carneiro 
Transloted by Dudley Poore) 


CECILIO CARNEIRO is a young Brazilian physician 
of Sao Paulo whose parents came to Minas Gerais from 
Syria in 1900. His second interest, after medicine, is lit- 
erature. The Bonfire, from which this passage is taken, 
was his third book, and it won honorable mention in 
the Farrar & Rinehart Latin American Prize Novel Con- 
test in 1940. The principal character in the book is 
Elias Guerrero, a Syrian, who came to Brazil as a poor 
young man and made an immense fortune in coffee, 
only to lose it and the love of his family through his 
stubbornness and his inability to express anything except 
his overweening urge to dominate. The selection shows 
the land of the coffee plantation. 





N THE forest the work pushed forward furiously under 
H a savage sun. The trees were being felled rapidly by the 
dozen, beneath the impatient eyes of Elias. Soon there was 
a vast clearing, bare and bright where the light touched it 
for the first time. Little by little, stripped of their tangled 
vegetation, the hills appeared; little by little they took on 
the regular contours and the clean lines of all things over 
which the hand of man has passed. Slowly the wild look of 
the region was softened, giving place to beautifully clear 
fields, all smooth and ready for the planting. Elias was 
eager to see the twenty thousand acres all cleared, the 
swamps and lowlands filled in and the whole tract leveled 
off to perfection in the shortest possible time. 

The fallen vegetation was piling up on all sides — on the 
hills, in the hollows, in the fields — like corpses fallen in a 
prodigious battle. 

The women and children of the thirty families brought 
by Elias helped in the work of piling up the weeds and 
boughs. By night the whole plantation was as lively as a 
village. The families gathered together. The men sang the 
songs of their homelands and talked in friendly groups. 
Seldom did they fail to comment quietly on the “barbarity 
of Elias.” And yet, like him, they were putting down ever 
deeper roots into a land which till now had scarcely existed. 

Now December came to an end. During four whole 
months, without respite, they had slaved to exhaustion 
under an increasingly ardent sun. During all that time 
there had been not a drop of rain. In its shrunken bed the 
river's stony entrails lay exposed to view. The earth was 
parched and windless. Dense clouds of red dust, mounting 
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continuously, hung suspended in the air for hours on end. 
On all things, on the faces of people, on the dry plants, 
there was a look of mortal sadness, of morbid languor. The 
men worked without energy. They felt as though their 
bodies were swelling. It was impossible to look fixedly at 
anything without observing strange distant vibrations that 
danced beneath ‘a fiery sky. 

No one could remain long under that keen and stubborn 
sun. A single ray, falling through the chinks of a shutter, 
was enough to illuminate a closed room with slashes of 
intense yellow light. The days passed slowly to the never- 
ending chirp of crickets. Crushed by that hot and suffocating 
atmosphere, the workmen, the women, and the children, 
all seemed to be stricken with a drowsy paralysis. At night 
they slept out of doors, lying motionless beneath glowing 
red moons. 

On one of those cruel January days the heat became 
unbearable. By three o'clock in the afternoon the earth was 
so hot as to burn the feet of barefoot children at their play. 
Then suddenly a mass of heavy clouds rolled up; the 
enormous sun which had for so long hurled its despotic 

(Concluded on page 24) 


Elias hated the woods and climate because 
they hindered the realization of his dream 

















Biazilian Literature 


By Joan Coyne 


HEN Brazilians first began to write, during the 18th 

century, their works mirrored the great Portuguese 
writers. This was only natural, for Brazil was a colony of 
Portugal, and like all colonial peoples, the Brazilians turned 
to the mother country for their models. The results of this 
imitation were no better than those in the early days of our 
own country while we were still under the spell of Euro- 
pean culture. 

Brazilians, however, were slower than Americans in gain- 
ing their political and cultural independence. It was not 
until the reign of the enlightened Emperor Dom Pedro II 
. (1841-1889) that a true Brazilian literature began to de- 

velop. During the past half century, modern Brazilian lit- 
erature has come of age and is rapidly becoming one of the 
most vital and native of our American literatures. 

The first Brazilian book which broke away from European 
models was Inocéncia by Alfredo d’Escragnolle Taunay, 
written in 1872. This novel, recently translated into English, 
reads very well today. It is a romantic love story painted 
against a realistic backdrop of Brazilian customs. Two star- 
crossed lovers break their hearts upon the rocks of a Brazilian 
father’s honor and the medieval custom of keeping women 
in a sort of harem. The setting is rich and strange, and the 
story, even though naive, is charming. 

A contemporary of Taunay, and in many respects a 
greater writer was Joaquim Maria Machado de Assiz (1839- 
1908). From the age of 16 Machado de Assiz wrote poems, 
essays, and short stories. His first great success came with 
his novel The Posthumous Memoirs of Braz Cubas. From the 
time of its publication in 1875, until his death, Machado de 
Assiz grew in reputation, in influence, and in the respect of 
his countrymen. He was the first to introduce the psycho- 
logical novel. His characters were gerierally somber, bitter 
and disillusioned mer or sly, deceitful women. 

It was not until the 20th century that the great classic of 
Brazil appeared. Os Sertées, written in 1902 by Euclides 
da Cunha, was translated into English in 1944, under the 
title Rebellion in the Backlands. It reminds us somewhat of 
our own novels of pioneers and of southern mountain peo- 
ple, although the strange animals, tropical climate, and 
freak vegetation of the State of Bahia are completely exotic. 
The story concerns a prophet who came to the forgotten 
people of the sertédes (backwoods) and brought them such 
hope that they followed him blindly. The Counsellor, as he 
was called, offered sanctuary to fugitives from justice; he 
led his people to rob and plunder for money to build their 
temples and once attacked a neighboring town. Troops were 
sent out to arrest the prophet, but his people protected him 
with their lives, and when their stronghold at Canudos 
finally fell, only four helpless people were left. 


lt oscillates between two poles: 
God and the underdog 


Os Sertdes is an important book in itself; it has also had 
tremendous influence in turning Brazilian writers to native 
and regional subjects. 

Almost contemporaneous with Os Sertdes came Canaan 
by Graga Aranha, bringing another new type of writing. 
This was the novel of ideas. (See short story this issue). 
Two main influences — regional and ideological, created the 
present-day literature of Brazil. At the same time the lan- 
guage of the writers changes from the classical Portuguese 
to “Brazilian” — that is, Portuguese as it is spoken by the 
common people of Brazil. It is as unlike the Portuguese of 
Portugal as our English is unlike that of England, and for 
the same, reason. It is a Portuguese enriched with slang, 
Indian words, and foreign words brought by thousands of 
immigrants. 

Erico Verissimo, a modern Brazilian writer and critic, 
describes the main trends of Brazilian literature today as 
follows: “I would say that it oscillates between two poles: 
God and the underdog. . . . Poets and storytellers in my 
country are either preoccupied with the destiny of the soul, 
with sin and the ultimate meaning of existénce, or concerned 
with the living conditions of the poor classes and with 
social justice.” 

The novel concerned with the soul puts more emphasis 
on the inner thoughts and emotions of the characters than 
on their environment. Many of the authors of this school 
are Catholic writers, who consider that Brazil’s problems 
are of a spiritual nature. Most of them are opposed to the 
war because they can find no comfort in it anywhere. They 
are suspicious of the United States, fearful of Russia and 
Germany, and sympathetic toward Franco’s Spain. Some of 
them live in an ivory tower and have no interest in present- 
day affairs. Others would like society to return to an earlier 
and simpler time before World War I. 

The sociological novelists, most of whom are regional 
writers as well, concern themselves with the problems of 
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the Brazilian people, and their struggle against nature. 
Many of these writers are leftists who protest the poverty, 
illiteracy, lack of freedom, and lack of opportunity among 
the underprivileged. They find a wealth of material for 
their protest, because many social reforms are long overdue 
in Brazil. 

This is particularly true in the Nordeste, a large agricul- 
tural region covering about four states on the northern sea- 
board. Its novelists are realistic, revolutionary and intro- 
spective. José Lins do Rego is perhaps the most outstand- 
ing example of this type. His series of novels called The 
Cycle of Sugar Cane deals with the races, the work of the 
sugar mills, and the city life at Recife in a simple and 
believable story. White Shore of Olinda, by Sylvia Leio is 
a charming novel, in English, of the fishermen of Pernam- 
buco. 

Another Nordeste novel reminds one of The Grapes of 
Wrath, for it tells the story of poverty-stricken people driven 
out of their homes by drought. The novel is A Bagaceira (a 
place where the husks of grapes are dumped) by José 
Americo de Almeida. A similar story, The Year Fifteen, tells 
of the drought of 1915. Its author is Raquel de Queiroz, 
who was less than twenty years old when she wrote it. 

The principal problems of the Nordeste are ignorance 
and disease. Life in the small towns which dot the low- 
lying countryside is dull and uneventful. Graciliano Ramos, 
who lived for forty years in such an environment, has written 
bitterly of the occasional violence and .the slow horror of 
everyday. Anguish is the best of his psychological novels. 

Bahia and the cacao plantations around it are the settings 
for the work of Jorge Amado written in a vivid, poetical 
style. Amado is especially fond of Negro characters, and he 
finds great riches in the large Negro and mulatto population 
of the city. Jubiabd, the story of a Negro ex-prize fighter, 
tramp and ladies’ man, is a charming adventure story, while 
Land Without End is one of the most ambitious and daring 
of the modern novels. 

The nightmare land of the Amazon is less concerned with 
ideas than with merely staying alive. It is a region where 
man is an intruder threatened constantly by the jungle and 
the river. Floods, disease, snakes, fish and alligators teem 
in the rivers. The jungle menaces with entangled forests, 
lianas, vampires, boa constrictors, and poisonous plants. 
Rubber has been king of this region for many years, and 
men can only forget the horrors of the rubber hunt in the 
luxury of the Amazon city of Manaos, Raymundo de Morais, 
a river pilot for 30 years, is one of the outstanding writers 
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of this region. Letters from the Forest and In the Amazon 
Plain are the informative and colorful products in his experi- 
ence. Vianna Moog, of Dutch extraction, in The Cycle of 
Black Gold, gives the story of rubber from a European point 
of view. 

The best of the psychological novels, perhaps, are those 
written in Minas Geraes, whose capital is Belo Hori- 
zonte. The people of this 
region live in an entirely dif- 
ferent environment — a moun- 
tainous country that is a little 
like our Old West. Minas 
Geraes has seen gold and dia- 
mond rushes, old Portuguese 
society, and now industry. 
The Mineiros are noted for 
their austerity, their sense of 
honor, their craft, and their 
suspicion of outsiders. Lucio 
Cardoso is a Mineiro who 
writes psychological novels which remind one of the French 
writers of the same type. Subterranean Lights, Empty 
Hands, and The Unknown are all studies of personality. 

The life of the brilliant capital, Rio de Janeiro, naturally 
dominates the minds of all the important carioca writers. 
A Bourgeois Family by Octavio de Faria is a story of upper- 
middle-class life in Rio, concerned with personal problems. 
The Fortieth Door by Jose Geraldo Vieria and The Innocent 
and the Guilty by Gilberto Amado are both deft carioca 
novels which are becoming known in this country. 

The second city of Brazil is Sado Paulo, capital of the 
state by the same name. S4o Paulo is the most industrialized 
state, and also the biggest coffee-grower. Fazenda by Luiz 
Martins and The Bonfire by Cecilio Carneiro both give 
excellent pictures of life on a coffee plantation. But a broader 
view of the life of Sao Paulo from 1930 on, is given in 
Landmark Zero by Oswald de Andrade. 

Southern Brazil, in the state of Rio Grande do Sul, is a 
temperate region, in some respects like our plains country. 
The rolling grasslands have made it wonderful cattle coun- 
try, and the gaucho is its hero. Ciro Martins has written 
well of the rural social problems of Rio Grande do Sul in 
While the Waters Are Running, Wandering Message and 
Closed Gates. Ivan Martins in Wild Frontier has done a grim 
study like the novels of Erskine Caldwell. 

Three charming books laid in the capital of this state, 
Porto Alegre, are Black Boy and Little Girl by Athos Dama- 
sceno Ferreira and Erico Verissimo’s Crossroads, translated 
into English. 

The total impression gained through a quick survey of 
Brazilian literature is of unity in variety. The same themes 
and preoccupations run through the entire country. But a 
great richness and an effect of endless counterpoint comes 
from the immense differences in the background and the 
life of the many regions. All Brazilians are concerned with 
the future of their country, with the solution of its problems, 
and with freedom of the individual. Their literature is, for 
the most part, down to earth. There is little humor, some 
violence, and a kind of righteous anger at the ever-hard lot 
of the common man, 
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The Coffee Clearing 


(Concluded) 
beams undisputed through the blue sky 


was covered in a moment, With incred- 
ible rapidity the whole sky became a 
uniform mass of dark-gray clouds. Be- 
neath their hot weight the air became 
yet more suffocating, as though an im- 
mense wall were ‘pressing upon the 
world. The cicadas were stilled and all 
nature fell into a perplexed silence. 
After several moments of this agon- 
ized suspense, there came a furious 
clap of thunder. The atmosphere shud- 
dered deeply as though great sheets of 
bronze were clashing together on high. 
Incredibly sharp flashes of lightning 
followed. The heat increased till all 
felt it could no longer be endured. 
Then it was that a sudden wind 
(everything about the event was sud- 


den) rustled through the air. Instantly, 
without any warning, a violent s 

fell, thick and solid from the first drop. 
It was as though a wall of cloud fell 
intact upon the earth. At the first on- 
slaught of the angry water, dense clouds 
of hot stifling dust rose from the dry 
soil. A moment later the parched earth 
was completely flooded. Sudden fur- 
rows, vast pools, abundant waterfalls 
sprang into being with miraculous sud- 
denness, as though the powerful hand 
of Genesis had set about to mold Crea- 
tion anew. 

The noise of the rain was intense and 
deafening; the water fell in a mass so 
dense as to hide the entire landscape 
from view. The lines of the horizon, the 
profiles of the hills, the valleys crowded 
with vegetation, the lovely level of the 
fields in the lower ground, the dense 
woods, all were veiled behind that 


liquid curtain. 


Huddled inside the flooded cabins 
the workers rejoiced at the welcom 
change in the weather, breathing i 
with delight the heavenly coolness. 

In the night the rain slackened; but 
on the following day it fell without 
interruption. Early in the morning, 
when the men shouldered their axes 
and went out to work, there were still 
occasional showers, Then, toward 
noon, there came a new flood of water, 
as violent as the first. At three o'clock 
in the afternoon the shower stopped as 
though it had been turned off. Through 
an opening in the clouds the sun could 
be seen, stronger and keener than be- 
fore. Soon, however, the clouds drew 
together and a fresh shower fell. Thus 
the rains continued during the entire 
month of January. 


Reprinted from The Bonfire by permis- 
sion of Farrar and Rinehart. 





@ QUIZ YOURSELF! 
1. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


When you've finished reading “Sun, 
Sea and Samba,” mark true statements 
T, false ones F. 

1. Rio de Janeiro is Brazil's most 
important inland city. 

2. The inhabitants of Rio are called 
cariocas, 

8. Chief characteristics of the cari- 
ocas are diligence, overanxiety and strict 
aloofness. 

4. Ridicule and witty satire are popu- 
lar with the inhabitants of Rio. 

5. The hero of many Brazilian jokes 
is a parrot. 

6. Brawr. is a stronger influence than 
brain with most Rio de Janeirans. 

7. The samba is something like our 
own folk-song or ballad. 

8. During carnival time in Rio, only 
the lower fringes of the city’s society 
disport themselves in the streets. 

9. No true inhabitant of Rio ever be- 
lieves in any form of exercise. 

10. Winters in Rio are milder than 
those further south. 


ll. WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? 


Underline the best completing word 
or phrase in each of the following state- 
ments about “The Green Ghost.” 

1. The story takes place in (a) Rio 


de Janeiro; (b) Buenos Aires; (c) the 
cattle country of Brazil. 

2. The people of the story were mo- 
tivated chiefly by (a) long processes of 
logical thought; (b) superstitious be- 
liefs; (c) whimsy. 

3. Joca set out towards evening to 
(a) see his girl; (b) buy some tobacco; 
(c) round up the cattle. 

4. The “kid” which Joca encountered 
in the jungle was apparently (a) Sailor 
Joe’s son; (b) a billy goat; (c) Cur- 


rupira. 


Ill. MATCH ‘EM UP! 


Read carefully “Brazilian Literature.” 
Then match the authors at left with 
the works at right. 

(1) Taunay ( ) Crossroads 
(2) da Cunha ( ) Jubiaba 

( ) Inocéncia 

( ) Os Sertées (Re- 
: bellion in thd 
Verissimo Backlands ) 
(5) Amado ( ) Canaan 


IV. HOW’S YOUR LOGIC? 

In this paragraph summary of the 
“History_of the Reign of Dom Pedro 
II,” the sentences are out of order. Ar- 
range them in logical sequence. 

(1) He himself was not a learned 
man, but he was a scholar. (2) This 
was unusual for statesmen of the time. 
(3) The Emperor held artists, writers 


(3) Gracga Aranha 
(4) Erico 


SENIOR 


and scientists in great esteem. (4) He © 
was interested in a wide range of sub- 
jects. (5) Most of them lived exclu- 
sively for politics. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

What do you think of the suggestion 
made in “Sun, Sea, and Samba,” that 
Rio’s incongruous mixture may contain 
the germ of a new world? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


Make a list of all the Portuguese 
words you find in this week’s English 
material. (Perhaps we should call them 
“Brazilian words.”) After each one, put 
down the meaning. 


® MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
WORDS TO THE WISE ‘ 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 1-4 are from “His- 
tory of Reign of Dom Pedro II”; 5-7 
are from “Sun, Sea, and Samba.” 

1. A person who gives up easily in the 
face of difficulties has perseverance. 

2. Dr. Samuel Johnson, who often ate 
the equivalent of several meals at one 
sitting, possessed a prodigious appetite. 

8. Insatiable might describe the thirst 
of a man stricken with fever. 

4. Intrigue is a compliment or fiatter- 
ing remark. 

5. A strident voice is an asset to any 


in the dark. 
7. The Prodigal Son led a. dissipated 
life before returning to his father’s home. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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WASN'T around here, it was in 

Maranhao. That's where I belong. 

. . My uncle, Manuel Pereira, in 
the estate of Pindobal, used to tell me: 
“My lad, you'd better stop those trips 
through the jungle to see your girl, for 
one fine day Currupira’ll get you. .. . 
Take care!” 

I was a careless daredevil, with 
plenty of nerve, and laughed at the old 
man’s words. “Now, uncle! stop trying 
to frighten me. I am not a coward... . 
Currupira is only a myth.” And Uncle 
Manuel Pereira used to go on and tell 
me some stories that always finished up 
this way: “My lad! take care.” One day 
we had just taken the cattle into the 
corral. My horse was dead tired with 
rounding up a wild steer, which I 
finally brought in at the end of my 
lasso, after a hard struggle. . . . As 
soon we arrived I got off Ventania, 
who, sweating and with his back half- 
broken, went away to graze... . My 
uncle shouted to me to come to sup- 
per. .. . The sun had cooled when we 
sat down at the table, my uncle, who 
was the chief cattle man of the estate, 
and we four, his assistants. . . . The 
zambos (Negro and Indian) were so 
hungry they scared my aunt. “Now, 
boys! You seem to be hungrier than the 
devil,” she said as she was serving us. 

The fact remains that the curimatas 
(salmon) quickly disappeared, not a 
banana was left behind either, and we 
wound up the feast with a good drink 
of branca (a drink made from sugar- 
cane). At that hour the cows were 
bellowing to break your heart, licking 
the calves that pushed toward them on 
the other side of the fence. I was as 
tired as could be. . . . The others 
were just as tired as I. But Manuel 
Formosa, he goes and says to me: 
“Don’t you know that there is a dance 
at Mary Benedicta’s?” Oh, what a head 
I have! I had clean forgotten about our 
appointment. . . . The Saturday before 
I had arranged to meet Chiquinha Rosa 
at the dance. I was madly in love with 
the girl; a lass tall as a palm tree, 
with a head as delicate as a dove. A 
great desire to see Chiquinha seized me. 

‘All right! Come on, Manuel... .” 

But Formosa excused himself with 
some lies. The other fellows were old 
and married and were not in for any 
fun. I was quite disheartened for a 
while, but the thought of the girl gave 
my body new strength. . . . Ah, my 
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blood, keep still! “Well, seeing that no 
one will come with me, I shall go alone, 
for my father’s son will not miss a 
chance of enjoying himself,” I said 
rather crossly to the lazy zambos. 

I got up to go to the pond, and Uncle 
Pereira, who opposed me in everything, 
began to growl: “Lad, you are not well. 
Don’t take a bath at this hour of the 
day or you'll get sick.” 

I didn’t pay any attention to the old 
man’s talk and I went to the pond. It 
was quite light as I plunged into the 
water and it chilled me to the very 
bones. I splashed and kicked the water 
to scare away any jacares (alligators) 
that might be prowling in the vicinity. 
I went in a hurry to my ranch to change 
my clothes. I put on a white shirt and 
white pants, and I tied round my neck 
a red muffler which I had bought from 
a sailor at the port. Chiquinha had my 
white muffler from the previous week, 
for I had left it with her so that she 
could carry it in her bosom. She was 
going to give it back to me at the dance. 
Uncle Pereira, seeing me ready to start, 
said to me: “Come back as soon as you 
can, for early tomorrow morning, as 
soon as the moon sets, we are going for 
provisions to the estate of Marambaia.” 

“All right, uncle, don’t be afraid. I'll 
be back in good time.” 

I didn’t want any more talk with the 
old man and I started on my way as 
fast as an ostrich. From Pindobal to 
Mary Benedicta’s house is a good two 
hours’ walk. I crossed our fields intend- 
ing to reach the point at Guariba, and 
I remember as if it were today that 
everything was dry, and the few lean 
cattle that stood around had the sad 
eyes of a dead fish and looked toward 
the setting sun. You could only hear 
the grunts of some swine that were 
digging up manioc with their snouts. 
When I arrived at the point I went into 
the store of Joseph, the sailor. “Well, 
Joca, where are you going all dressed 
up?” the Portuguese asked me. “To 
dance a little at Mary Benedicta’s.” 
“Listen, a lot of young people passed 
here today. There'll be a lot of young 
people at the dance.” 

I don’t know whether Sailor Joe’s 
talk heated my blood a little more, but 
I felt everything turning round, my 
heart wanted to jump out of my mouth, 
and my legs were giving way under 
me. . . . But I made an effort and 
stood up courageously, and in a little 
while I was able to say to the land- 
lord: “I am in a hurry to get there, but 
people should not take advantage of 
others; they should carry their own pro- 
visions. Please give me one quart of 


restillo (the same as bronca) and cut 
me two ropes of chewing tobacco.” 

He did as I asked and I started on 
my way again. The sun had already set 
and the glow-worms were beginning to 
fly about in the still air, but their light 
was quite unnecessary, for the moon 
was lighting everything. I started on a 
path through a coppice which consider- 
ably shortened the way to the house. 
The sand was warmer there than in the 
open fields; a great heat ran through 
my body; I walked, I walked; the liz- 
ards ran shaking the leaves, and from 
time to time a woodpecker, perched on 
a tree-stump, struck the evening hours. 
There was no living soul around, and I 
was breathing the dust which I was 
raising in my hurry to get to the house. 
I was afraid I was going to find all the 
couples arranged, and that Chiquinha, 
tired of waiting for me, had got a part- 
ner for the night. “Shake a leg!” I said 
to myself. My head, however, was in 
bad shape; it seemed as if it were going 
to burst, and I felt very sick. — 

In the middle of the jungle there was 
a clearing, and it seemed to me that a 
form was moving toward me. However, 
I didn’t attach any importance to this 
and I said to myself: “It must be Sailor 
Joe’s son going home because his father 
won't allow him to go to the dance.” 
Suddenly I heard a sharp whistle be- 
hind me. “Some friend,” I thought, 


GRACA ARANHA’s novel Cza- 
naan, from which this story is taken, 
was the first novel of ideas in Brazil. 
Published about 1900, it deals with 
the settlements of German immi- 
grants in a new land. Through the 
eyes of two idealists, Aranha shows 
the wonder of Brazil, the hospitality 
of the people, the emergence of a 
new race in the mingling of Euro- 
pean, Indian, and Negro. The immi- 
grants speculate upon the future of 
such a people and such a magnifi- 
cent, undeveloped country. Canaan 
may be compared with some of our 
novels, such as Rolvaag’s Giants in 
the Earth, for its study of the reac- 
tions of European newcomers. 

The Currupira is a favorite char- 
acter in Brazilian folk-lore. He is a 
sort of bogey-man of the jungle, a 
ghost with a gréen face, who wrestles 
with solitary night-bound travelers. 
The country people believe in Curru- 
pira and fear him. Joca, a half-Negro, 
half-Indian cowboy, here relates his: 
encounter with the ghost. 
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“who is going to the dance and is call- 
ing me to wait for him.” I turned my 
head, but I didn’t see anyone. 

Another whistle came, piercing my 
ears, another, and another; they seemed 
to be whistling from everywhere, from 
the thick of the jungle, from the road, 
from over the trees. “What a flock of 
owls there must be around here! .. . 
It must be an ill omen.” A cold shiver 
ran through me, and to gain courage | 
thought of the meeting with Sailor Joe's 
son. But I looked in vain ahead of me; 
I saw no one. The whistling kept up 
around me, my head was dizzy and my 
heart was beating furiously. Again I saw 
the youngster in front of me; I took a 
good look at him, fer I was quite close, 
but he wasn’t the son of the Portu- 
guese. “I bet I don’t know this kid.” 
We stood about one hundred yards 
from each other, when the little one 
disappeared again. Then I shouted in 
a frightful voice, to scare the zambo: 
“What sort of conversation is that? Why 
do you keep making faces at me?” He 
said nothing; but why should I have 
spoken? The whole jungle began to 
whistle like the devil and I was scared 
to death with the noise. 

The little devil was now about ten 
yards from me. My blood boiled; my 
head burned. I'll tell you what I did; | 
just made for him, blind with rage. 
“You devil! You'll pay me for this!” I 
raised my stick . . . but when I recov- 
ered my senses, someone was holding 
me by the wrists. “Let go!” I yelled. 
The little devil was looking at me with 
his bloodshot eyes. “Let go!” But I was 
held firm. I moved toward the kid with 
more rage than when I fought Anthony 
Pimenta, once when we were branding 
cattle. ; 

We struggled up and down; I hit his 
face with my head, I kicked his shins 
with my feet, but he always stood up, 
hard as nails, the ugly monkey! After 
a few minutes I heard a thundering 
roar, the roar of a jaguar; ah! I thought 
the wicked one was going to let me go. 
But things got worse, for the roar was 
echoed all over; the wild boars came 
snapping their jaws, wild cats miauled. 
.. . In a moment I fell to the ground 
with the little blackguard atop of me. 
All the beasts hustled in the jungle and 
came toward us; the very trees bent 
down making fun of me; the hawks, 
the urubus (vultures), came to scent my 
carcass. . . . I felt terrible fear and my 
strength abandoned me. I began to 
shiver with cold, and the sweat made 
my clothes stick to me. 

I was half-conscious for a long time, 
feeling the beasts prowling about me. 
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_.. Then peace fell over everything; 
my fists were once more free; a great 
heat burned my body; I opened my 
eyes cautiously . . . everything stood 
still . . . all the beasts had disappeared, 
and the moon shone as if it had been 
midday. I was tired with the struggle 
_., my tongue was as hard and dry as 
that of a parrot. I opened my eyes 
wide, and didn’t see either the little 
devil or the beasts. But I felt a great 
fear and tried to get away from the 
place. I passed my hand around me, 
looking for my bottle of restillo and the 
ropes of tobacco. 

To waken up thoroughly, there is 
nothing like a drink of eau-de-vie and 
a good chew. . . . But I couldn't find 
a thing. I searched and searched. Noth- 
ing. I began to think that perhaps the 
fight with the kid was because of my 
bottle. I remembered some words of 
my old Uncle Pereira: “If Currupira 
tackles you, give him right away what 
you have, drink and tobacco.” And then 
I knew that I had had to do with Cur- 
rupira. I got up with a jump. I wanted 
to run to Mary Benedicta: the dance 
must have been at its best then. I 
looked ahead, but the road ended far 
away, very far away. I was afraid of 
a new encounter. I turned back, walk- 
ing as if I were drunk, falling here and 
there. I went out into the fields bump- 
ing up against the cattle; my eyes 
burned, my blood beat as if it were 
going to burst out; my tongue was thick 
and I felt as thirsty as a tortoise .. . 
but in spite of all, I arrived somehow 
at the door of my ranch. I didn’t want 
to talk to anyone, so I threw myself 
into the hammock. 

I woke up when I heard people talk- 
ing at the door. It was the voices of 
my uncle and of Formosa. They opened 
the door. 

“Time to get up, Jocal! Come on!” 

I tried to get up, but my forces 
failed me. The old man steadied the 
hammock with his hand, for it was 
swinging -quite a lot. My body shook 
as if all my bones were having a dance. 
My uncle told Formosa to open the 
door and the windows, and the room 
was flooded with sunlight. He placed 
his hand on my forehead-and I opened 
my eyes, which were full of fire, and 
Uncle Pereira grumbled: 

“Didn't I tell you? You got it all 
‘tight! Why should you have gone and 
had a bath when you were so tired? 
And at that hour too!” 

I didn’t answer. I was too mad to 
tel the old man that I had been up 
against the Currupira. 

Reprinted from Canaan by permission of 
Rolfe Humphries, Inc. 





Secret of Popularity! 


“ET's invite Joe—he'll bring his - 


camera!” 


Have you ever heard some such state- 
ment as that? 


Very likely you have—because peo- 
ple who can take good pictures are apt 
to be invited to more good times. 


People like to be photographed— 
and any good time is a better time if 
there’s a camera around. Pictute-taking 
adds to the fun...and good pictures 
bring that fun back again ...days and 
weeks and even years afterward! 


You don’t need much to take good 
pictures. A camera. A little knowledge 
about how td use it. And Ansco Film, 


That last suggestion is very impor- 





tant. Ansco Film is intentionally de- 
signed with what experts call “wide 
latitude”—a margin of safety that 
helps to correct mistakes in exposure. 

These days, when film is frequently 
hard to find, that margin of safety is 
important. Naturally, you should try 
to expose correctly, but if accidental 
exposure errors do occur, you'll be 
glad your camera was loaded with 
Ansco Film. 


Be sure you get Ansco—the “Film 
that remembers you're human.” Its 
wide latitude makes it possible for us 
to guarantee you: “Pictures that sat- 
isfy, or a new roll free!” Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, New York. A Division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corporation, 


THE FILM THAT REMEMBERS YOU'RE HUMAN! 











Sin lokang fr yous 
DURA-GLOSS nail polish, 
py 


Want extra beauty and daintiness at your fingertips? 
. « » Dura-Gloss is the answer . . .'a nail polish that brings out 
the hidden sparkle and loveliness of every woman’s nails. 
Goes on so s-m-o-o-t-h-l-y . . . Dries so fast and completely . . . 
Stays on and on and on. Smart women, everywhere, 


keep Dura-Gloss always “on hand.” 
TO HAVE AND 


TO HOLD .. ++ 10¢, plus tax, at your favorite cosmetic counter, 


Cuticle Remover Polish Remover Dura-Coat 


LORR LABORATORIES, PATERSON, N. J. * FOUNDED BY E. T. REYNOLDS 





BRAZIL'S 
RICH CHEMISTRY 


UBBED “savage” by many, the 

Amazon Indians are amazingly in- 
ventive, originating the uses of manioc, 
rubber, matté and balsa, Malaria they 
conquered centuries ago by making 
quinine powder from the bark of a tree 
that became known as the cinchona 
tree because, in 1638, the Indians used 
it to save the life of the wife of Gover- 
nor de Chinchon. 

Generations ago they found that 
rotenone — in fish poisons and in a poi- 
son of a Tapajoz river plant — not only 
killed insects, but was harmless to hu- 
mans and did not hurt the fruits or veg- 
etables upon which it was sprayed. To- 
day rotenone is invaluable in agricul- 
tural pest control. 

From coca leaves they extracted co- 


| caine, today essential as a medical pain- 


killer. For tipping their blow-gun darts 
with poison they made a paste from the 
dried extract of the curare vine — used 
now in mild doses as a splendid relax- 
ing agent for treatment in such muscu- 
lar contraction ailments as lockjaw and 
spastic paralysis. 

Brazil provides doctors with ipecac 
root, from which is extracted a tincture 
for use as an emetic in some forms of 
dysentery. The cashew nut’s juice can 
be applied to cuts as a substitute for 
iodine; its swollen stalk is good against 
scurvy; its leaves make excellent teeth- 
preserving dentifrice; and its oil is a 
powerful insect repellent. 

Because it can be made cobweb-thin 
and yet is strong and doesn’t irritate 
body tissues, Brazil's tantalum is the 
best surgical thread known. 

Plagued by overproduction of coffee, 
Brazil is grateful to Herbert S. Polin, a 
young U. S. chemist, who developed 
cafelite, a dark brown powder that can 
be colored and moulded, is cheaper than 
most plastics; and (unlike plastics) can 
be made without chlorine, a chemical 
element badly needed in war industry. 
The bi-products of cafelite manufacture 
also are valuable — caffeine and theo- 
bromine for medical stimulants and vita- 
mins D and E. 

Among Brazil’s leading centers of 
medical research are the Oswaldo Cruz 
Institute— named after the pioneer 
Brazilian doctor who cleared Rio de 
Janeiro of yellow fever —and the Bu- 
tantan Institute, where examples of the 
varieties of poisonous. Brazilian snakes 
are milked of their venom to make anti- 
venom serum and vaccine. 
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Adults. tell you that you're “too 

young” to make your own deci- 
sions; then, when you object to de- 
cisions that have been made for you, 
they say, “Don’t be childish; you're 
grown-up now.” 

When you're in a gay mood and 
having a good time, they complain 
that you're scatter-brained and silly. 
“Be more serious,” they say. Yet when 
you're in dead earnest about life and 
love and such, they tell you not to be 
so serious — there’s plenty of time for 
that later! 

You're “too young” for this; “too 
old” for that. . . . Don’t be silly; don’t 
be serious... . Don't... don't... 
until you honestly don’t know what 
you're supposed to be. 


|’ just doesn’t make sense, does it? 


Q. Why do older people criticize 
adolescents so much? Particularly 
when we're in public? We're only 
having a good time. 


A. Right you are, but often it’s a 
good and noisy time. Frequently, the 
better the time, the noisier! And adults 
don’t always get the connection. You're 
so busy having a good time that you 
don’t get the noise! 

You know without being told (don’t 
you?) that you jump from one extreme 
to another. Either youre completely 
“sold” on something or else it leaves 
you absolutely cold. That’s natural; you 
yourselves are jumping from childhood 
to adulthood. That's adolescence. 

But your “extreme” reactions are re- 
flected in your behavior. When some- 
thing strikes you as funny, it’s a howl 
-and you howl with laughter or you 
get the giggles. In your eagerness to 
attract the attentior of the gang, you 
sometimes shout or talk much louder 
than is necessary. You push and shove, 
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BOY dates GIRL 


not from a desire to be impolite or 
thoughtless of others, but simply be- 
cause you're in a hurry to get there! 

Loud laughter and loud talk, pushing 
and shoving — these are the things that 
most often cause adults to criticize ado- 
lescents. They see you on the bus or on 
the street, laughing and talking, and 
they think that you're always loud and 
boisterous, thoughtless and frivolous. 
Which isn’t true, of course. You have 
plenty of serious moments, quiet mo- 
ments, and times when you are thinking 
of others. But public appearance counts, 
and it’s much easier to make a good im- 
pression than it is to erase a bad one. 

You can laugh without howling or 
giggling; you can talk without shouting; 
you can find standing room on the bus 
or a place in line at the movies without 
pushing and shoving. Take your man- 
ners with you wherever you go. Don’t 
save them for special occasions — you'll 
be out of practice, if you do. 


Q. My trouble isn’t a “kid 
brother” but an older brother who 
makes my life miserable. He sneers 
at all my friends, criticizes my ap- 
pearance, and infivences my parents 
to be very strict with me. What can 
1 do? 


A. Grin and bear it, mostly! But 
be sure that you aren't misinter- 
preting his feelings for you. He may 
not be your “kid brother,” but he may 
be kidding you about your friends and 
your appearance just to get your feath- 
ers up. If you are flustered by his cracks 
about your friends, then he'll keep on 
teasing. If you're unruffled, his kidding 
will have lost its kick! 

An older brother has “been around” 
more than you have. He has learned to 
be a better judge of character. He’s had 
a chance to see what a “bad reputation” 
can do for some kids. If you realize that 
his criticism and “strictness” are really 
evidences of his “big brother” affection 
for you, then it won't be so hard to grin 
and bear it! 


Q. Is sixteen “too young” to think 
of marriage? 


A. Not if you mean thinking of the 


sort of person you would like to marry 
eventually. Sixteen should be a good 
time to start making up your mind what 
qualities and traits of character you ad- 
mire most in others. No doubt you'll 
change your mind several times — per- 
haps many times — before your set of 
standards really jells into something 
solid that you can depend on. Right 
now you may be attracted by good 
looks, a uniform, or a good dancer. But 
would you like to settle down with any 
of them for the rest of your life? The 
sort of person you'd like to marry some 
day is something you will have to de- 
cide for yourself. It’s never too soon to 
start thinking about what that person 
should be; it’s too late to start thinking 
after you've said, “I do.” 

Sixteen is “too young” to start think- 
ing about getting-married-quick. Be- 
cause, if you're in that sort of a mood, 
you're probably thinking only of wed- 
ding bells, a wedding ring, candlelight, 
and “I Love You Truly.” You're concen- 
trating on the glamour and forgetting 
that marriage means daily responsibil- 
ities. It means two meal tickets instead 
of one, clothes and entertainment for 
two instead of one, the responsibilities 
of a home and a family. It means much 
more in love and companionship, but 
you can’t look at the front curtain and 
think you're seeing the whole stage. 


Do you have questions you'd like 
answered on this page? Then write them 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. No 
names mentioned, unless you give the 
go-ahead signal. 





Cartridge Accuracy...{mportant 
To Good Marksmanship 











WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 












Drilling “‘pinwheels”’. . . as on the tar- 
get shown above, gives any shooter a 
real thrill. 


Western Super-Match and Xpert 22 
Long Rifle cartridges provide that kind 
of accuracy—consistently. Outstand- 
ing -performance has made them the 
choice of champions, riflery coaches 
and students. 


Let us send you the “Small Bore Rifle 
Handbook’”’, a complete guide to riflery 
instruction and practice. It’s free. 
Address: Dept. BSC, Western Cartridge 
Company, East Alton, IIL, Division 
of Olin Industries, Inc. 





CARTRIDGES e SHOT SHELLS « TRAPS AND TARGETS 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-s 





THE CORN IS GREEN. (Warner 


i“. Bros. Directed by Irving Rap. 
per Produced by Jack 
) Chertok.) 


The only “corn” to be found in this 
film is in the title. It is a deeply seri- 
ous and frequently moving film, with 
that touch of the unusual which charac- 
terizes most of Bette Davis’ pictures. In 
this one she plays the role created by 
Ethel Barrymore in the stage play of 
the same name. 

Miss Moffat (Bette Davis), an eman- 
cipated spinster, launches a one-woman 
crusade against illiteracy in a Welsh 
mining village. She meets with opposi- 
tion from the village squire (Nigel 
Bruce) who has made a good living out 
of employing young boys in the mines. 
But Miss Moffat is determined and soon 
has classes of all ages learning their 
a-b-c’s. 

One young miner, Morgan Evans 
(John Dall) proves himself an excep- 
tional student. Miss Moffat plans a 
bright future for him and, after some 
years of intensive study, Morgan is 
ready to compete for an Oxford scholar- 
ship. Just as Miss Moffat’s efforts in his 
behalf are about to be justified, an ob- 
stacle in the person of Bessie Watty 
(Joan Loring) enters the scene. Worth- 
less and unscrupulous, Bessie almost 
succeeds in wrecking Morgan’s chances. 
But the indomitable Miss Moffat ‘s 
more than a match for Bessie. 

The Corn Is Green is a pictorial 
monument to rural education. It is also 
a monument to the Miss Moffats every- 
where. ' 
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TUNE IN! dilled 

Saturday, April 17th, will be “Home- §@ braziliai 
town Day” on the Institute of Student 9 Most h 
Opinion radio forum during Bob Em- 9 made p 
ery’s Rainbow House program (10:30 §@ dian fi 
a.m., E.W.T., Mutual Network), Four 9M tes, ar 
student editors, all from the ‘state of J most o 
Pennsylvania, will discuss the questions J Brazil 
on the current I.S.O. ballot: “After you @ foreign 
have completed your education, do you JM te pic 
plan to settle down in your home town JJ % a lib 
or community? If so, why so? If not, MM the go 
why not?” The four student editors, §@ portant 
whose school newspapers are members # “iginal 
of the Institute, will represent different Jj %n in 
type communities: urban, suburban, J ‘ends 
small town and rural. Tune in and hear JB. S. A 








the verbal fireworks! 
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Inter-American Affairs 
Tantalum is an important metal found 
in northern Brazil. It is produced from 
tontalite after washing and rewashing. 


Brazil’s Economic 


Revolution 


(Concluded) 


deposits are as yet unexploited. Bolivia 
is going to send Brazil the oil from its 
Santa Cruz oil fields as soon as a Bra- 
tilian railroad is built to the fields. If 
Brazil can “harness her giant water- 
power, she may run her factories and 
trains electrically. She already has 
forced a river over a cliff so as to sup- 
ply hydro-electric power for Volta 
Redonda and Sao Paulo. She could get 
wbelievable power from Iguassu Falls 
(highest in the world) near Uruguay, 
and from the Sao Francisco River's 
195-foot Paulo Affonso Falls (the great- 
est power unit known). 


Problems in Personnel 


Industry also is hamstrung by the 
poor health and lethargy of the work- 
as, by lack of technical knowledge and 
killed labor, and by the reluctance of 
Brazilians to put capital into industry. 
Most heavy industries in Brazil were 
made possible by U. S. A. loans. Can- 
adian firms run much of Brazil's utili- 
tes, and British companies manage 
most of the meat-packing, although 
Brazil now has strict rules regarding 
foreign capital. Politics also enters into 
the picture. Samuel Wainer, publisher 
of a liberal Brazilian weekly closed by 
the government, writes: “The all-im- 
portant Volta Redonda steel mills were 
originally scheduled to begin produc- 
ton in December,- 1943. But personal 
fiends of government officials wanted 
U. S. A.-built equipment for their own 


profit-making enterprises. 
these (Volta Redonda) mills have not 
produced a single ton.” 

In the realm of trade, Brazil wants 
no more credit from the United States, 
but probably will demand many more 
machines, tools and ships than we will 
be able to send her, for she has aided 
us so much with raw materials that she 
has a huge stock of credit and exchange 
in the U. S. A. Since Germany used to 
be one of her big customers; since most 
South American nations have too low 
a standard of living to offer a good 
market for Brazilian goods; and since 
Brazil's rubber and many of her vege- 
table raw materials will be outsold by 
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Far Eastern products after the war, 
Brazil probably will suffer a postwar 
trade and economic slump. 

In spite of this prospect and in spite 
of all her problems, Brazil’s potentials 
are tremendous. Most of her land is 
still a “brave new world” crying out for 
pioneers to develop it. Although old 
historically, Brazil is but a youngster 
economically — a big, strapping but as 
yet untrained youngster with his best 
years still ahead of him. As Vargas tells 
Brazilians: “My children, this Brazil is 
yours! We are proud of Old Brazil, 
which was the grand work of your fa- 
thers and mine. But we shall build a 
New Brazil. The job is yours and mine!” 





-3 fine 


METHOD 1. Wear shirts with collars that 
sprawl all over your neck. You'd be sur- 
prised how girls “adore” sloppily dressed 
escorts. Be sure never to wear Arrow Shirts 
—their collars fit perfectly, thanks to long, 
long years of collar-making. 


METHOD 3. Slip into a shirt that looks like 
its last tenant was a load of potatoes. Fe- 
males loathe men who look trim and neatly- 
dressed. Steer clear of an Arrow for this job. 
Arrow’s exclusive Mitoga-fit conforms to 
the lines of your body. 





ways to lose your girl 


METHOD 2. Keep her waiting while your 
Mom sews on buttons that have popped off 
your shirt. A girl loves to kill time while 
waiting for a date. NOTICE: Stay away from 
Arrow Shirts. Their buttons are anchored 
on by Arrow’s patented button-stay. 


- ~~ OR, if you’d rather hold onto that gal, 
visit your Arrow dealer and have him show 
you his selection of Arrow Shirts. (If he 
doesn’t have what you want, try him again!) 
Sanforized labeled. $2.24 to $3.47. Made by 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Arrow Shirts 
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G. E. Kidder Smith, Courtesy Museum of Modern Art 


Ministry of Education and Health, in Rio 


Silva Jr., Brazilian Government Trade Bureay 


Ouro Preto church is sturdy but ornate 


BRAZILIAN ARCHITECTURE 


HE BEST, most daring modern architecture in the world today is 
in Brazil. As Brazil has no heating problem, the two headaches for 
Brazilian builders are the blazing sun and sudden showers. To coun- 
teract the northern sun, windows on the north side of buildings such 
as the Ministry of Education and Health are sunken in three feet. 
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Parallel sun-breaks (quebra sol) of thick asbestos are fastened into 
the deep window frames, can be switched up, down or sideways to 
block off the sun’s rays any time of day. On the cooler south side the 
whole wall is of glass. As Brazil has no earthquakes, some of the 
modern buildings are canti-levered on reinforced concrete stilts so 


Favorite 


that most of the ground floor is open to the outside. People thus can Point. 
#, - dash under them during the daily rain squalls — as at the Pampulha Bob’s 
vote ar Casino. One modern apartment house has corners of black glass and a 
j fs glass-enclosed staircase up the outside, while another is curved so as nament 
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to get more breeze. Houses in the humid tropics must be washed 
down almost every day, so the latest walls are of gay glazed tiles, as 
the base of the Education Building. New suburban homes have a 
garden off each room and sliding glass walls. 
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Just as Brazil’s modern architecture was influenced by the Swiss- 
French architect Le Corbusier, so her old churehes are baroque Portu- 
guese, with severe frames enriched by gems, ornate orange soapstone 





Sak seal 
Glass-cornered apartment houses, Sao Paulo 
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carvings, beautiful azulejo (mosaic) walls, gold-plated interiors and 
heavy doors and sleek floors of native jacaranda wood, . 


G. E. Kidder Smith, Courtesy Museum of Modern Art 


Airy, spacious Pampulha 
Casino, Belo Horizonte 
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DEAD-EYE DICK 


T FAR ROCKAWAY (N. Y.) High 

School, there’s a dead-eye dick who 
can shoot a fly at 50 paces. He is 15- 
year-old Robert Murphy, star of the 
school’s championship rifle team. 

Although only a sophomore, Bob has 
copped three big tournaments, holds the 
Distinguished Rifleman’s Medal of the 
National Rifle Association and the Jun- 
ior Expert Rifle Medal of the U. S. 
Army. 

The surprising thing is— Bob has 
been shooting for only two years! He 
went out for the team as a freshman, 
and made good with a bang. 

Next to riflery, baseball and basket- 
ball are Bob’s favorite sports. Hobbies 
are hunting and scouting. He is a Star 
Scout of Troop 188, Queens, N. Y. He 
spends a lot of time at home ribbing 
his big brother, Gil, who is rifle cap- 
tain at Brooklyn Tech High, one of Far 
Rockaway’s rivals! 

Bob likes all his school subjects, with 
English and German sharing No. 1 spot. 
Favorite actor is James Cagney; favor- 
ite actress, Hedy Lamarr; favorite dish, 
pancakes and sausages. His only ambi- 
tion so far is to get a good education. 
But he has his sights trained on West 
Point. 

Bob’s most thrilling experience was 
winning the Marine Corps League Tour- 
nament — “the first four-point position 
match ever held for high school boys.” 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 


Bob Murphy is a crack rifleman. 




















OF COURSE YOU 
DON'T LEARN 
70 SHOOT JUST 
BY READING 
ABOUT /T... 
you'vE GOT 70 
GET OUT AND 
PRACTICE, BUT 
ONCE YOU'VE 
LEARNED HOW 
70 SHOOT../7S 
KEEN SPORT! 





Learning to shoot—to shoot straight—is a lot of fun. 
And shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or 
outdoors the year round, and all their lives. If you’re 
interested in starting a rifle club in your school, see the 
Coach. To learn more about, this fascinating sport, fill in 
and mail the coupon for the interesting, illustrated, free, 4 . 
official “‘Junior Rifle Handbook.” Remington Arms Com- & . 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. ¢ 


Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle and 
Remington 22's with Kleanbore* non-corrosive priming. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. mtg 


Remington, 


Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.”’ 
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By Gretta Baker 


lle Teaches a Nation to Sing 


Y APPOINTMENT was for four 
o'clock. As I rode to the eleventh 
floor of the hotel, I tried to picture the 
man I was about to meet. Reporters had 
called him fiery, brilliant, dynamic. 
Music critics had acclaimed him Brazil's 
greatest living composer. A short, stocky 
man in shirt sleeves answered the buzz- 
er at the door. His rugged, handsome 
face broke into a smile as I explained 
my mission. “Ou, c’est moi, c'est moi!” 
he exclaimed as he motioned me inside. 
So this was the great Heitor Villa-Lobos 
(A-tor Veya Lobos) himself. 

He continued speaking in French, 
explaining that he had just finished 
lunch, and he motioned to the table. 
I mustered enough French to say that 
I didn’t speak the language fluently, 
which was all too evident! He smiled 
indulgently and then he disappeared 
into the adjoining room. In a moment 
he was back followed by an attractive 
young woman with blonde hair. In Eng- 
lish she explained that she was Madame 


An Interview with Heitor Villa-Lobos 


Villa-Lobos. The interpreter, who was 
to carry on the interview for her hus- 
band, had been delayed. If I would 
excuse her poor English, we might chat 
until he arrived. 


First U. S. Visit 


She drew a soft woolen sweater about 
her slim shoullders. She had caught 
a bad cold, she explained. It was spring 
when she and Monsieur left Brazil sev- 
eral months ago, but the seasons re- 
versed themselves as they traveled 
north. This was their first visit to the 
United States. She found New York 
especially fascinating. She was also en- 
thusiastic about Los Angeles, where her 
husband had appeared as guest con- 
ductor with the Janssen Symphony Or- 
chestra. Recently he had led the New 
York Philharm@nic. Soon he would go 
to Boston and Chicago for guest ap- 
pearances. 

The buzzer rang. The maestro, now 
in faultless tweeds, went to open the 
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Heitor Villa-Lobos 


door. Three men came in. One carried 
a camera. He explained that he wanted 
some pictures for a newspaper. His 
companion proceeded to arrange the 
furniture for the pictures. He suggested 
an informal pose with the composer 
poring over his manuscripts. Villa-Lo- 
bos smilingly obliged. Meanwhile, the 
third man introduced himself. He was 
the interpreter. He was French and 
would translate when the composer con- 
versed in that language, though Villa- 
Lobos is equally at home in Spanish 
and Portuguese. While the maestro was 
busy with the photographer, would I 
care to ask the interpreter some ques- 
tions? 

We talked about Villa-Lobos’ early 
career. He had learned music from his 
father, a scholar and amateur musician. 
But his father had died when Heitor 
was a boy, and the youngster had 
turned to music as a means of making 
a living. He took any job he could find 
and played whatever music was re- 
quired of him, mastering several in- 
struments with equal facility. 


Music from Brazil's Byways 


As he journeyed up and down his 
native Brazil, Villa-Lobos discovered 
new and fascinating forms of musical 
expression. In Bahia he was Captivated 
by the haunting rythms of Canhoto 
(Con yo to), a Negro guitarist. The 
primitive rites of Canhoto’s people 
opened up a new world of music for the 
impressionistic young composer. They 
inspired him to write his Dansas 
Africanas, his first important work. 

The jungle was another source of in- 
spiration. Its exotic influence found ex- 
pression in his music. But most of all 
he was interested in the people of Bra- 
zil, the common people he met on farms 
and in little towns. Here was folklore 
that he could translate into vital music. 

But the enthusiastic young composer, 
burning with a desire to glorify his 
native land, ran into difficulties. Staid 
teachers of music, bound by European 
tradition, deplored his failure to con- 
form to established musical patterns. 
After all, they said, you just couldn't 
invent your own style and expect to 
find acceptance in the best musical cir- 
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cles! But Villa-Lobos pursued his musi- 
cal way according to his own lights. 

Finally, in 1922 he went to Europe. 
He did not go to study European meth- 
ods or to seek approval from European 
masters. He was there as a champion in 
his own right with fresh, vigorous-musi- 
cal ideas of his own creation. Evidently 
European musical circles liked what he 
had to offer, for he became a favorite 
abroad long before he was known in 
the United States. 

At this point the composer joined our 
conversation, speaking through the in- 
terpreter. He made it clear that he did 
not wish to be called a composer of 
Brazilian music. While his inspiration 
is drawn from his beloved native land, 
his music is universal. Through it he 
speaks a language all people can under- 
stand, although at times he may em- 
ploy an idiom peculiarly Brazilian. 


Let the Children Sing! 


I asked him about his system of musi- 
cal education for Brazilian school chil- 
dren. He explained that he started the 
plan in 1931 in his native city of Rio 
de Janeiro. He organized great choral 
groups made up of children from all the 
public schools. They sang folk songs 
and patriotic songs, many of them com- 
posed by Villa-Lobos himself. The idea 
spread to other cities. Singing groups 
were organized in the schools and 
among the adults. On Brazil's Inde- 
pendence Day, September 7, these 
groups came together to form one tre- 
mendous chorus of 40,000 voices. With 
flashing eyes, Villa-Lobos declared it 
was an experience that no Brazilian will 
ever forget! It did what no army could 
do; it united the people's hearts in song. 

As director of music in the Ministry 
of Education, Villa-Lobos has made 
music a compulsory subject in all Bra- 
zilian schools. In order to get a di- 
ploma, every student must complete a 
course of study outlined by the com- 
poser. But it is hardly a course of study 
in the usual sense, for much of the time 
is given to choral work. Little attention 
is given to school orchestras. The mas- 
tery of a musical instrument, he thinks, 
is limited to’ a talented few, but every 
child can learn to sing. Moreover, Villa- 
Lobos believes that every child can 
learn to love beautiful music. If you ac- 
custom his ear to the best, he will re- 
ject the cheap, inferior kind later. 

The composer likes to ‘talk about his 
“children.” Actually, he has none of his 
own, but he speaks affectionately of his 
big family all over Brazil. It isn’t hard 
to understand why youngsters, and 
grown-ups, love this brilliant genius. 
He is friendly, sincere, and = of zeal 
for his native land. 





Big-league batting 
form demonstrated by 
Bill Jurges, star infield- 
er, New York Giants. 


Follow the Champion 

form shown by Bill 

Jurges and see if it 

doesn’t start paying off 

in base hits. Note that 

the right knee bends as the ball is 
hit, (1) at the same time working 
against a straight left leg. Weight 
is kept back on the right foot until 
bat meets ball. The weight shifts 
forward (2) after the ball is hit. A 
body pivot is used as the swing 
through (3); that gives a complete 
follow through and good timing 
for long-range power. The start 
for first base (4) should be made 
quickly. 


“Maybe there are a dozen réasons why 

Wheaties help make a good breakfast 

for a ball playet,” says Bill Jurges. 

“One reason is enough for me. Wheaties 
taste swell.” 

Kee-rect, Bill 

Jurges. And 

here’s one more 

reason why 

Wheaties are 

favorites with so 





“Breakfast of Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


%) “Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of 


many big-leaguers. Wheaties are load- 
ed with solid food values. The kind of 
“up-an’-at-’em” nourishment you can 
use if you’re going to give yourself an 
even break against hustling competi- 
tion on the ball field. 

Lead off with hefty nourishment, 
hearty flavor—every morning. Hit in- 
to a man-sized bowlful of milk, fruit, 
and Wheaties, famous “Breakfast of 
Champions.” 


General Mills, inc. 








Get twe great baseball books: “‘Want to be a 
Baseball Champion” by Lew Fonseca, fam- 
ous big-league star and manager—p/us 
“Want to be a Softball Champion.” Send 
today. Clearly print your name and address 


and the titles of the books. Mail to Wheaties, 
Library of Sports, Dept. 71, Minneapolis 
15, Minn. Enclose only ONE Wheaties box 
top and 10c for these TWO 32-page books. 
Offer expires March 1, 1946. 





Herris & Ewing 
Vargas Aranha 

ATHERLY, shrewd Getulio Dornelles 

Vargas, who will be 63 this week, 
loves to fly, ride, play golf. Of Spanish 
ancestry, he was born in cowboy sur- 
roundings in Rio Grande do Sul. Grad- 
uated with distinction from military 
school, he became a lawyer, was his 
home state’s deputy, republican party 
leader, minister of finance and governor, 
in 1930 made himself dictator. 

Champion of Pan-American coopera- 
tion is witty, charming Oswaldo Aranha, 
democratic son of a wealthy rancher 
from Rio Grande do Sul. He attended 
a Rio military school and a Parisian col- 
lege, practiced law, became Secretary 
of State for his home state, helped engi- 
neer Vargas’ revolution. At first Minister 
of Justice and Finance, he became Am- 
bassador to the U. S. A., and as Foreign 
Minister piloted the 1942 Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference. Present Foreign Min- 
ister Pedro Leao Velloso is a lawyer and 
writer from Sio Paulo who has been 
Minister to China and Ambassador to 
Japan. Carlos Martins Pereira e Souza, 
Ambassador to the U. S. A., is a lawyer 
and author, was District Judge of Pelo- 
tas and Minister to the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Japan and Belgium. 

General Pedro Aureho de Goes Mon- 


Leaders of Brazil 


Bs Nae 


Acme 
Dutra Gomes 
teiro is Army Chief of Staff. He helped 
Vargas in 1930, suppressed the 1932 
Paulista insurrection, bought arms from 
Germany. “Father” of Brazil's New 
State and author of the 1937 constitu- 
tion is erudite Dr. Francisco Campos. 
The government candidate in the 
coming elections is aloof War Minister 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra. Born in Mato 
Grosso, he has been termed pro-Ger- 
man, is an arch conservative although 
active in the 1924 and 1930 revolutions. 
The opposition-candidate is Brazil's 
Number One airman, Brigadier General 
Eduardo Gomes, a lean Carioca who 
aided Vargas in 1930, but later criti- 
cized him. In prison for sedition is Luis 
Carlos Prestes, head of the Communist 
party. He revolted against the govern- 
ment in 1924, fled with his “army” 
after an amazing 950-mile march 


Acme 


Monteiro Velloso 
through the interior, went to Moscow. 
Head of the fascistic green-shirt Inte- 
gralista party is Plinio Salgado, neurotic 
novelist now exiled to Portugal. 

Present police chief in Rio, Joao Al- 
bert Lins de Barros is a pianist and 
spectacular revolutionist. He joined the 
army as a boy, was a leader in Prestes’ 
jungle march, helped Vargas to power, 
became Minister to Canada and power- 
ful Economic Coordinator. Sparkplug 
of Brazil’s industrialization is huge 
Finance Minister Arthur de Souza Costa, 
who worked up from office boy to bank 
president. Minister of Agriculture Apo- 
lonio de Sales is an ex-professor, sugar 
expert and planner of the So Francisco 
River development. 

Brazil's most renowned families are 
the respected’de Bragancas, last of the 
royal house, and the Matazarros, whose 
founder, an Italian immigrant sausage 
grinder, became a great manufacturer. 
Famed sociologist Dr. Gilberto Freyre 
is a graduate of Columbia University, 
an international lecturer, the organizer 
of the Afro-Brazilian Congress. Brazil's 
Cardinal is Dom Sebastiao Leme da 
Silveire Cintra, who persuaded former 
President Washington Luiz to turn the 
nation over to Vargas. 
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Character in your lettering depends upon the character 
of the combination you choose; the pen and the ink. 
The accuracy of your finished job depends upon your 
choice of the ink that gives you complete control. 
There’s no “wheel of chance” when you use Higgins 
American Drawing Ink. With it you have complete free- 
dom and facility with any type of pen or brush, precise 
performance that adds that intangible “something” 
achieved by all great artists and draftsmen — quality. 
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BRAZILIANA 


(From soup to Brazil nuts) 


Brazil, it has been said, is many 
things — most of them spectacular. 


* 

“In Brazil,” according to John Gun- 
ther, “you may telephone your hotel — 
ws 2 mild joke — and ask if you your- 
self are staying there; like as not the 
answer will be be that it never heard of 
you.” Of course, it’s John, that 
the hotel clerk not understand 
your Portuguese. 


° 
He also tells that the Brazilian gar- 
bage collector sends his patrons Christ- 

mas cards: that the mailman may, if 
bored with work, casually toss your 
letters into the sea; and that it can 
easily take twenty years to settle a law- 
suit, Such apparently are the “benevo- 
lences” of a “benevolent dictatorship.” 


The height of tolerance was demon- 
strated by President Vargas when a 
few years ago he appointed as Minis- 
ter of Justice a man who had been 
implicated -in a plot to murder him. 


The Ministry of Propaganda reserves 
for itself one hour on the radio each 
evening. This program has come to be 
known as “the hour of silence” since no 
one ever listens to it. 


A famous Brazilian Cardinal — the 
first ever appointed in Latin America 
-— was descended from an Indian 
princess. 

* 


Many anecdotes are told about Dr. 
Oswaldo Aranha, the former Brazilian 
Foreign Minister. Asked what had been 
the most important element in shaping 
his political life, he replied. “My career 
was made in bed.” Then he explained 
that he had spent long months in a 
hospital recuperating and had thus 
found time for study and reflection. 


Another time while attending a re- 
ception in Washington, Dr. Aranha was 
approached by a handsome American 
woman who said, “Mr. Ambassador, 
what does your country produce?” He 
bowed gently and answered, “Dia- 
monds and orchids, madame, for crea- 
tures as lovely as yourself.” This gained 
for him a reputation in social circles as 
the “parfect diplomat.” 
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program, spon- 
sored by the 


‘ . National Rifle 
gnociatiesh, to train citizens in the use 
of rifles. Send TODAY for above 48-page 
FREE booklet, and details on how to get 
expert rifle training. 


5884 St. John Street, New Haven 5, Conn. 








PRIZES! 


A $25 War Bond and 117 
other prizes are offered in the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PU2‘ZLE CONTEST © 


You Can Win One! 
See last week's issue (April 9) for details! 
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A QUIZ ON BRAZIL 


(Based on material in this issue) 


1. PEOPLE OF BRAZIL 


Match items in the right-hand col- 
umn with those in the left by inserting 
the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


. Cabral ( ) President in 1926 
Vargas ( ) composer 

Luiz ( ) Army chief 

Rio Branco (_ ) dictator 
Villa-Lobos ( ) War Minister 
Portinari ( ) discoverer 
Vellose ( ) former diplomat 

. Monteiro ( ) Foreign Minister 
Dutra ( ) sculptor 

Lisboa ( ) painter 


SOOSCNQUPoOnE 


—= 


ll. PAST AND PRESENT 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 

I. Brazil was discovered in: (a) 
1492; (b) 1500; (c) 1532. 

. 2. The first permanent colonists were 
the: (a) Spanish; (b) French; (c) 
Portuguese. 

8. Brazil became a republic in: (a) 
1891; (b) 1918; (c) 1941. 

4. Dom John transferred his gov- 
ernment to Brazil to escape the armies 
of: (a) Spain; (b) Austria; (c) France. 

5. Vargas has been in power since 
the revolution of: (a) 1918; (b) 1930; 
(c) 1940. 

6. Previous to then, Brazil’s govern- 
ment resembled most closely that of: 
(a) fascist Italy; (b) republican 
France; (c) the U. S. under the Con- 
federation. 

7. The “Integralistas” are: (a) com- 
rnunists; (b) democrats; (c) pro-Nazis. 

8. Following their insurrection, Var- 
gas abolished: (a) interstate tariffs; 
(b) press censorship; (c)-. collective 
bargaining. “ 

9. The coming Brazilian election will 
be the first in: (a) 6 years; (b) 16 
years; (c) 26 years. 

10. Last summer Brazil sent forces 
to fight with the army of General: (a) 
Patton; (b) Clark; (c) MacArthur. 


iil. THE LAND AND ITS WEALTH 


Write correct answer in each space. 

1. Among the world’s nations, Bra- 
zil ranks in area. 

2. Brazil’s rubber industry declined 
when rubber seeds were smuggled to 








8. To maintain prices, Brazil burned 
15% of its output of 

4. Itabara Mountain has 25% of the 
world’s 

5. The Casiquiare River connects 
the Rio Negro with the 

6. Brazil expects to get oil from the 








Santa Cruz fields in 
7. The nation managing most of 
Brazil's meat-packing is —.___> 
8. Brazil leads the world in produc- 
ing for steel. 
9. The tree-pod floss used in life- 
jackets is called 
10. The ore of ——- == 











IV. FACTS AND FICTION 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. Brazil is the only Portuguese- 
speaking nation in Latin America. 

2. Her national income is among the 
world’s lowest per capita. 

8. She has a large middle class. 

4. The U. S. and Brazil are closer 
geographically to Europe than to each 
other. 

5. Brazil produces sufficient food to 
cover her domestic needs. 

6. She is the most highly industrial- 
ized of Latin American nations. 

7. One of her chief exports is coal. 

8. The U. S. began lend-lease aid to 
Brazil when Brazil entered the war. 

9. Coffee constitutes over half of 
Brazil’s present exports, 

10. Secondary education is compul- 
sory throughout the nation. 


V. PLACES 


Match items as in Section I. 
1. Natal (_ ) oil deposits 
2. Acre (  ) coffee port 
3. Manaos ( ) bomber-ferry base 
4. Rio de ( ) gained from Bolivia 
5. Santos ‘i i 
6. Sao Paulo (| ) “January River 
7. Iguassu ( ) rubber city 
8. Bahia ( ) industrial city 
Vi. 


“FALA PORTUGUES?” 
Give synonyms or brief definitions: 


. vaqueiro 6 
. Estado Novo 7 
. hevea 8. 
. Manioc 9 
. bandeirante 0 


Vil. HOW TO SAY IT 


Rio de Janeiro, ré 6 da zhuh nér 6 
Sao Paulo, sou pou 16 
Marajo, ma ré zhé 
Bahia, ba € uh Natal, na tal 
Acre, G@ kri Luiz, 160 és 
Casiquiare, ki sé ké d ra 
Dutra, doo truh 
Villa-Lobos, vé ya 16 bis 
Aranha, a ré nya 
vaqueiro, vi kd r5 Gomes, gé més 
bandeirante, bin da rin ta 
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Checkmate 


Talking of pronunciation, I have al- 
ways liked the old story of the lady who 
visited a wounded soldier in a hospital 
in the last war, and asked him to tell 
her his experiences. 

“When we was up at Wipers —” be- 
gan the soldier. 

“Ypres,” said the lady with conscious 
rectitude. 

“When we was at Wipers —” 

“YpreS,” repeated the lady. 

The soldier stared at her. 

“When we was at Wipers —— ” he be- 
gan again. 

“Ypres,” said the lady. 

“Look here,” said the soldier, “you go 
and drink a glass o’ water and come 
back when you've got rid o them 
‘iccups.” 

London Daily Express 


Fish Story 
Teacher: “How many bones have 


you?” 

Willie: “Nine hundred.” 

Teacher: “That’s a great many more 
than I have.” 

Willie: “Yeah, but you didn’t have 
sardines for lunch.” 


Scotland Courier, Scotland, Pa. 


Home Nursing 


She: “What's the definition of a wed- 
ding ring?” 

He: “I dunno.” - 

She: “It’s a matrimonial tourniquet. 
It stops cireulation.” 

Central Student, Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 


“The Armistice,” wrote a small boy, 
“was signed Nov. T; 1918, and ever 
since we have had two minutes’ peace a 
year.” 
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for HORLICK'S 


@ And, boy, will you ever be glad you 
found this easy way to get a “quick 
lift” just when you need it most! In 
Horlick’s Tablets the handy-candy 
form of Horlick’s, the Original, you 
get the nourishment and food energy 
of milk and cereals. That’s why they 
help fill that “empty spot” and 
quickly relieve that tired feeling you 
often get when studying hard. Keep 
a bottle of Horlick’s Tablets with you 
always. They taste so good... are 
easy to carry...convenient to eat. 
Chocolate and natural flavors. The 
10¢ and 25¢ sizes fit your pocket. Get 
the 43¢ economy size for home. 


You'll like to drink Horlick’s, 
tool So ask your mother to 
send you for a packege of Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk today. At 
any drug store. 


HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 





500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Duteh Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, girmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25¢ or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only i0e to serious approval 

leants!! Money back if not delighted) JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 





WE WANT TO C-U-B-A CUS- 
TOMER of ours! To serious 
sapreves applicants we offer 
a big packet of all different 
Cuban stamps—from the first 
issue to the last! —for only 5c. 
Includes a scarce old stamp 
issued nearly 100 years ago; 
commemoratives; ‘V"’ ‘or 
pay | stamp; airmail; sin- 
ister Anti-Fifth Columnist is- 
sue; ete. a. that nickel 
today and get the surprise 

your life! daRcEeLon TAMP 
CO., Box 594, Calais, Me. 











IOWA FARM 
1941 


TANK 
DESTROYER 


1945 


TRACTION 


I was that boy on the tractor. 

I felt the Iowa sun on my bare back. 

I felt the thrill of power beneath my feet. 

In my heart was the glow of pride. I was anticipat- 
ing the words “‘well done”’ from my father when he saw 
the clean, straight furrows, the crumbled surface of 
the soil—to provide a seedbed for the season’s grain. 


I didn’t appreciate then, the sturdiness of those 
giant tractor tires. 


Today as I drive my tank destroyer through the 
churned earth of battle ...meeting sterner tests, greater 
obstacles, I know well their qualities. ..their unfailing 
grip, their traction...their sturdy dependability— 
called backbone! 


Tested by the demands of war, the tires, like the boy, 
show that quality men call backbone... the ability to 
shoulder a job, to master it no matter what the obstacles. 


That quality was developed long ago by men who first 
had faith in rubber. In tires they put it to work for the 
farmer, the logger, the road builder, the quarryman, 
and the miner. 

With war these Peacetime skills were turned to new 
and stern demands. The tire builders who fashioned the 
tractor tire of ’41 met the challenge for ter loads, 
greater stresses, greater s in the destroyers, 
Army trucks and tractors, Super Fortresses— Navy fight- 
ers that land on carrier decks—for every tire-borne 
vehicle of war. 

In this you had an important hand. Because you liked 
our tires, we put more men to work building them. More 
scientists, engineers, textile experts and c en 
their skills in the common effort of building better tires to 
serve your needs. You helped us w. You made us strong. 

en war came we were ready. And the lessons gained 
from war will serve us in building better, tires for the 
constructive days ahead. 





Listen to “Science Looks Forward” new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America on the Philbarmonic-S 
program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N, ¥. © In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





Sight ond Saund 


EDUCATION FOR GROUP UNDERSTANDING 


DUCATION in a democracy should 

naturally promote and further dem- 
ocratic ideals. Words like “liberty,” 
“equality of opportunity,” and “inalien- 
able rights” have no meaning unless 
they can be applied to daily living. Yet 
it is obvious that such ideals cannot be 
applied when prejudice against any 
race, color, or creed is absorbed from 
their environment by the naturally tol- 
erant young. 

It is a human failing to be intolerant 
of the habits, customs, and feelings of 
those who differ from ourselves. Too 
often we do not realize that many of 
our own customs, habits, and feelings 


(Above) In a Springfield class- 
tom, a Chinese lad is asked by his 
teacher to identify flags of various 
nations for interested visitors. Scene 
fom it Happened in Springfield 
(Warner Brothers short). 


(Right) Officials of the Southern 
Regiou.al Council at Atlanta, Ga., 
Dr. Ira Reed (left) and Dr. Guy B. 
Johnson, discuss lynching and other 

of discrimination in the 
March of Time’s Americans All. 


may seem irrational and even ridiculous 
to others. Seldom do we stop to ana- 
lyze why anyone varies or differs from 
our own formula of living. 
Self-analysis is the beginning of re 
education for group understanding. It 
has become a national habit to think in 
lazy, hide-bound symbols rather than 
to analyze, Racial stereotypes are an ex- 
ample of such symbols. The tightwad 
Scotsman, the carefree Irishman, the 
money-hungry Jew, the lazy Negro— 
are only a few examples of such stereo- 


Educators have lately come to realize 
that schools must be responsible in large 


measure for developing democratic at- 
titudes and habits. Many schools have 
taken steps in the right direction by in- 
cluding in their curricula courses on 
“Problems of American Democracy,” 
citizenship, community civics, etc. Such 
courses are, however, only a step. Too 
often they do not solve the problem of 
intolerance because they are too general 
in method, too mechanical or too 
preachy. No one ever became more 
tolerant by being told it was his duty 
to do so. 

The first step in combating prejudice 
is to arouse concern. We must learn to 
think of race riots in Harlem, Detroit, 
Mobile, or Los Angeles, not as some 
other community’s problem, but as our 
own. We must realize that when one 
racial or religious group is under at- 
tack no group is safe. 

All theories of correction of social 
prejudices are limited, however, with- 
out practical experience in living these 
theories. This experience should at first 
be under careful supervision. 


Springfield Steps Out 


An excellent example of such train- 
ing is the much-publicized Springfield 
Plan. In October, 1939, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews pro- 
posed to Dr. John Granrud, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Springfield, Mass., 
the launching of a program for the 
teaching of democracy in Springfield. 
Dr. Granrud was convinced that public 
schools could do a great deal to develop 

(Continued on page 7-T) 











RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MAY 


ee ee ee 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 


Leading authors, critics, and educa- 
tors discuss the world’s great books. 
Books scheduled for discussion are: May 
6, Buckle’s History of Civilization in 
England; May 18, de Maupassant’s Short 
Stories; May 20, Cooper’s The Spy; 
May 27, Westermarck’s History of Hu- 
man Marriage. 


:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 


Discussions of current social, political, 
and economic issues. Produced in coop- 
eration with the University of Chicago 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 


World-famous orchestra, sponsored by 
U. S. Rubber Co., brings musical mas- 
terpieces to Sunday listeners, with the 
concerts being directed by outstanding 
conductors of the present day. Names of 
conductors for May programs not avail- 
able at press time. 


3:30-4:30 p.m. The Army Hour, NBC 


On-the-scene accounts of military op- 
erations, presented in cooperation with 
the U. S. War Department. 


:00-4:40 p.m. Your America, MBS 


A program designed to acquaint lis- 
teners in the East with the industrial 
might of the West. Sponsored by the 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Leading industries from America’s West- 
ern and Middle Western states will be 
saluted on the program. 


:00-9:30 p.m. Radio Reader’s Digest, 
CBS 

Variety program teaturing songs, 
stories, interviews. Burl Ives, described 
by Carl Sandburg as “the mightiest bal 
lad singer of any century,” has been 
added to the cast. 


:45-10:00 p.m. Topics of Today, MBS 


Weekly commentary on international 
affairs, featuring Dorothy Thompson, 
world-famous newspaperwoman. 


MONDAY 


:00-8:30 p.m. Vox Pop, CBS 


Human interest program featuring in- 
terviews from noteworthy and news- 
worthy people. 


:00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 
NBC 


Anniversary series of historical drama 
programis with guest stars. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Author’s Play- 
house, NBC 
Dramatized works 
modern masters. 


Se ae ae 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 
the Air, MBS 
Government, labor, business are 
brought together to discuss vital cur- 
rent issues under the direction of Theo- 
+ dore Granik. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 
Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Whit 
Burnett, well-known writer and editor is 
director. Hollywood guest starts enact 
leading roles. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words at War, 
NBC 
Dramatizations of current books on 
war, presented in cooperation with the 
Council on Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. 
Music, CBS 
Well-known musicians appear on this 
program of classical music, featuring 
the Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 


THURSDAY 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, BN 
The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. March of Time, BN 


Selected news dramatized, with sig- 
nificant details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Viva America, 
CBS 
Latin American and North American 
music share the spotlight on this pro- 
gram, produced by the Shortwave De- 
partment, and heard simultaneously in 
the U. S. and Latin America. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri- 
ean Cities, NBC 
University of the Air program. Each 
program is devoted to a different city. 
May 3, Montevideo; May 19, Toronto; 
May 17, Chicago; May 24, Los Angeles; 
May 31, Festival Cities. 


by classic and 


Invitation to 


2 2 i i Te 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 


Dramatic presentation of the lif, 
stories of some of America’s outstanding 
men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. 
Great Novels, NBC 


University of the Air literature course, 
Dramatizations of the world’s great 
novels, with commentary. May 5, Les 
Miserables; May 12, Les Miserables; 
May 19, Les Miserables; May 26, The 
Scarlet Letter. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. 
Make It, NBC 


Home economics series of the Univer- 
sity of the Air. Covers important phases 
of home making, including housing, 
clothing, food and family relationships, 


The World’ 


Home Is What You 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 
gram, MBS 


Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion Poll, and reading of student 
poetry. 


1:30-2:30 p.m. Symphonies for Youth, 
MBS 
Classical music with Alfred Wallen- 
stein acting as conductor. An intermis- 
sion music quiz for youngsters in the 
concert audience adds novelty. 


3:00-3:30 p.m. The Land Is Bright, 
CBS 
Weekly dramatic series reflecting life 
in America, dramatizing our national 
habits and institutions. 


1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 


Drama of an American family in war- 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 


2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, 
CBS 

Critic John Mason Brown reviews cut- 

rent books, and interviews their authors. 


4:30-5:00 p.m. Assignment Home, CBS 


Produced in collaboration with the 
Army Service Forces, this program is 
designed to help both soldiers and civ- 
ilians make the necessary adjustments 
when the soldier returns. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, 
NBC 
University of the Air program. It is 
designed to bring the American public 
a whole range of discussions on the 


major problems we face after the wat. 
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FILMS ON TRANSPORTATION 


LIFE-LINE OF THE NATION — Au- 
thentic, behind-the-scenes story of the 
American railroads. This natural color, 
full sound film shows what it takes for 
the backbone of the nation’s transporta- 
tion system to “Keep ’em rolling,” and 
how America’s railroads meet wartime 
emergencies. 2 reels. Available free 
from Public Relations Office, Association 
of American Railroads, Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. _ 

THIS AMAZING AMERICA — Enter- 
taining and educational picture pro- 
duced tor the Greyhound Lines, giving 
a scenic tour of interesting highlights in 
the U. S. A. Deft touches of humor add 
to the picture’s interest. Technicolor. 4 
reels. Free from the Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avene, 
New York, N. Y. 

SINGING WHEELS — This picture 
shows the vast army of truck drivers, 
and the role they play in highway trans- 
portation for our armed forces, as well 
as the machinery of our daily lives, 3 
reels. Available free from Department 
of Public Relations, General Motors 
Corp., Broadway at 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y. 

DIESELS WORKING ON THE RAIL- 
ROADS — A brief story of railway trans- 
portation as affected by the internal 
combustion engine. The film empha- 
sizes the tremendous savings in fuel 
and running costs which the Diesel en- 
gine has made possible. 2 reels. Avail- 
able free from Department of Public 
Relations, General Motors Corp., Broad- 
way at 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

THE WEASEL — Color film showing 
the performance of “The Weasel” over 
every kind of terrain, swamp land, and 
even in water. This remarkable vehicle 
is an answer to the War Department's 
request for a machine that would serve 
as personnel and cargo carrier, and 
which would travel at least 25 miles 
over deep snow, climb an angle of 30 
degrees, and have a cruising range of 
at least 225 miles. 2 reels. Available 
free from Castle Distributors Corp., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

A GREAT RAILROAD AT WORK — 
Behind-the-scene story of transportation, 
showing work shops, operation, mainte- 
nance, freight and passenger service. 5 
reels. Send all requests to Mr. S. A. 
Boyer, Director of Public Relations, The 
New Haven Railroad, Room 493, South 
Station, Boston, Mass. 

ROMANCE OF THE GYROSCOPE — 
Sperry Gyroscope Company film depict- 
ing the discovery of the Gyroscope’s 
forces, and explaining the principles of 


the Gyroscope. 1 reel. Available free 
from Central Film Service, Sperry Gyro- 
scope Company, Great Neck, N. Y. 

GYRO COMPASS — This was one of 
the first gyroscopic instruments invented 
by Elmer Sperry. Also shown are the 
Course Recorder, Repeater Compass, 
and the Automatic Pilot. 1 reel. Avail- 
able free from Central Film Sefvice, 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

ATTITUDE GYRO — New Sperry in- 
strument explained in detail and shown 
in flight. The attitude gyro shows the 
position of the airplane in any maneu- 
ver. 2 reels. Available free from Central 
Film Service, Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Slide Films 


BOULEVARDS OF STEEL — Depicts 
passenger service and maintenance of 
the New Haven Railroad. Limited 
prints permit distribution in New Eng- 
land area only. 100 frames. 16 mm. si- 
lent. Send requests to Mr. S. A. Boyer, 
Director of Public Relations, The New 
Haven Railroad, Room 493, South Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

NIGHT AND DAY — Freight ship- 
ments into and out of New England. 
Limited prints permit distribution in 
New England area only. 100 frames. 16 
mm. silent. Send requests to Mr. S. A. 
Boyer, Director of Public Relations, The 
New Haven Railroad, Room 493, South 
Station, Boston, Mass. 


Other 16mm Films 


LETTER FROM IRELAND — What 
your boy and thousands of other Ameri- 
can soldiers are doing over there is 
vividly portrayed in this 16 mm. two 
reel sound film. The film depicts how 
they are trained, their living conditions 
and the recreations they crowd into 
their off-duty hours. Available for sale 
or loan from British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

THE DUTCH TRADITION—Three 
reel film reviewing Holland’s peace-time 
achievements and demonstrating her de- 
termination to repel the Nazi forces in- 
vading Holland after the German occu- 
pation. Available from the Office of War 
Information, Washington, D. C. 

TOM SAWYER —One of America’s 
best-loved stories is now available on 
16 mm. sound film. Available for rental, 
complete with shorts, from Pictorial 
Films, RKO Bldg., Radio City 20, N. Y: 
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Group Understanding 


(Continued from page 5-T) 


democratic attitudes, and to eradicate 
the prejudices and biases which under- 
mine national life. 

The program was launched in fertile 
ground. Springfield’s schools had always 
been conscious of their obligation to the 
community in the training of an honest, 
intelligent electorate. Also, it was the 
practice of the Superintendent and the 
School Committee to appoint teachers 
and administrative officers on the 
grounds of character and ability alone. 
This meant that many races, nationali- 
ties, and religious groups were repre- 
sented — not only in the student body, 
but on the teaching force. 

The methods used in the Springfield 
Plan are as dynamic as they are prac- 
tical. It is not a straitjacket imposed 
from above. Nor is it a series of special 
courses tacked onto the curriculum. In- 
stead, it is a natural outgrowth, all 
through the curriculum, of democratic 
attitudes and practices integrated into 
all departments and activities. It cre- 
ates concern by pointing out that we 
are some way from achieving the per- 
fect democracy which is our goal. Weak- 
nesses in our community and national 
life are frankly discussed. Analysis is 
provided by realistically discussing how 
these weaknesses can be corrected and 
our democratic processes strengthened. 

Springfield activities are based on the 
abilities and interests of students on 
each level of the school system. In the 
elementary schools, stress is placed on 
“living and working together.” This in- 
cludes learning to cooperate in school 
work, understanding the values and 
privileges of living in America, grasp- 
ing some of the fundamental concepts 
of democracy. Every child is given an 
opportunity to make his contribution to 
the group. The net result is that the 
children gain a better understanding of 
the interdependence of all peoples and 
faiths. 

Junior high studies concentrate on an 
appreciation of the rich heritage of 
America. Students gain in tolerance 
and appreciation after they have stud- 
ied the contributions of various nation- 
alities to the development of our coun- 
try. Toward this end, art, music, Eng- 
lish and Social Studies classes work to- 
gether on illustrative projects. 

Senior high schools also have defi- 
nite objectives, They analyze the prob- 
lems confronting us today. They evalu- 
ate their own personal biases and preju- 
dices. They learn how to weigh evi- 
dence, how to reach conclusions objec- 




















tively, how to distinguish between fact 














